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We value our partnership opportunities throughout Oberlin, Lorain County, and the 
surrounding community. Our residents, staff, and trustees volunteered more than 38,000 
recorded hours in service to more than 80 local, state, and national institutions and 
organizations last year. In its leadership role in the field of aging, Kendal also shares its 
resources, experience, and facilities. These are important missions of our not-for-profit, 
retirement community founded on Quaker principles. Through these expanding 
relationships and increased opportunities for mutual caring our concern for others has grown 
and our lives are being enriched. 
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600 Kendal Drive 
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Oberlin, OH 44074 
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Can buildings learn to function like trees? This was one question posed at the dedication of 
the environmentally conscious Lewis Center this fall. At the seminar that followed, a new 
environmental approach was examined by leaders in the field. / by Doug McInnis ’70 


16 


Generations of Keep Cottage residents have transformed this off-campus home from a 
ladies’ genteel residence hall to a co-op, co-ed haven. / by Gail Taylor 
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Oberlin’s football team is clearly undergoing a metamorphosis under the watchful eye of 
Coach Jeff Ramsey. The turnaround may take a season or two, but the energy, drive, and 
spirit are already in evidence. / by Kevin Haynes 
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Although there are those who believe that one must make a definite choice between scientific 


and religious tenets as a guiding force, several professors at Oberlin are quite able to accom- 
modate religion into their lives—and some are not. / by Doug McInnis ’70 
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A distinguished Obie architect prefers a team approach in his quest for creative building 
designs that mesh harmoniously with their surroundings. / by Norine Dworkin ’88 
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New Class Reflects New Times 


HE CLASS OF 2004’S ARRIVAL ON CAMPUS THIS FALL ended an admissions cycle 
that has become cause for celebration among members of the Oberlin 
community. Here are just a few of the reasons we have to crow: 


b The College of Arts and Sciences and the Conservatory of Music 
attracted the second largest applicant pools in their histories. 


D We are always selective, and this year we were exceptionally so. 
Arts and Sciences admitted 48 percent of its applicants, a drop of ten points 
from last year and 15 points lower than two years ago. Only 29 percent of the 
students who applied and auditioned for the Conservatory were admitted. 


D More students are accepting our offers of admission. Of the 
students admitted to Arts and Sciences, 33.5 percent enrolled, a yield 
figure that surpasses a number of our close competitors and more closely 
aligns Oberlin with the most selective colleges in the country. The 
Conservatory, too, boosted its yield to an impressive 47 percent. 


dA quarter of the first-year Arts and Sciences class were early 
decision (first choice) candidates (up from 16 to 19 percent in recent years). 


The significant improvement in Arts and Sciences admissions and 
the world-class distinction of the Conservatory did not occur overnight. A 
favorable economy and increasing number of high-school graduates have 
provided a good foundation on which to build our recruitment efforts, but 
our success is the result of years of sustained efforts involving Oberlin staff, 
faculty, alumni, and students. 

We have been paying close attention to how we communicate 
Oberlin’s strengths through our publications, and we have carefully crafted 
our web site. We have committed ourselves to improving our financial-aid 
packages, including the selective use of talent-based merit scholarships. 
And we have nurtured connections with counselors and teachers here and 
abroad. 

Beyond enhanced communication strategies and new practices lies 
the most essential factor in linking students with the College: Oberlin 
people. By identifying future Obies and telling them about Oberlin, alumni, 
friends, faculty, and current students are invaluable to our recruitment 
efforts. 

Look around you. Members of your family, your neighbor's children, 
or your colleague's nephew might be Oberlin material. Help us continue to 
spread the good news about Oberlin! 


DEBRA CHERMONTE 


Dean 
Oberlin College Admissions and Financial Aid 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074-1023, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 


phone: 440.775.8182, fax: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. 


= The Big Lie of the Internet 

AtTHouGH Marty Munson’s article in the 
Fall issue was fairly realistic, | was disap- 
pointed to see you lead into it with the 
sub-head “Now that most information is just a | dusty shelves, not on the net. 


click away...” This is the Big Lie about the net: And the quality of most 


that it contains “most” of what anyone needs. _ of the stuff that is available is 


The truth is that, although there are indeed (as Munson notes) mostly 
some useful databases on the net, most of the — awful. I recently took someone 
useful ones are hidden away in obscure ftp to task for the misinformation 


sites and are not websites. Furthermore, even on his website and received an 


if you include everything that’s been digitized, | indignant reply saying “I don't 


it's a tiny fraction of what's useful; much less have time to check all the facts on 


than | percent, in my experience. my web pages.” (He apparently 
doesn’t know that it isn’t a “fact” 
until it’s checked.) 

Then there's the problem of find- 


ing things you don't know exist. It's 


For the past several years, I've been work- 


ing on an interdisciplinary project that has 
involved tons of library work. I have an on-line 
bibliography at http://mintaka.sdsu.edu/GF/ 
bibliog/bibliog.html that contains well over a | hard enough, on the net, to locate 
thousand items. How much of this stuff was | things that you already know exist some- 
available on the net? Maybe a dozen pieces— _ where. But the great virtue of libraries is that 


usually in such mangled form that I had to get | you can paw through volumes and discover all 


photocopies of the original paper publications | sorts of stuff you never dreamed existed. | 


to be sure | really had what the author and _ invariably get more from a borrowed volume 


publisher intended. than from a photocopy. 


The most useful things available on the There's no prospect of online material 
web for my research are the public-access putting libraries out of business in my life- 
catalogs of hundreds of libraries, which have | time. I’m sorry to see you even hinting that 
allowed me to find where my Inter-Library _ this might be possible 


Andrew T. Young ’55 
San Diego, California 


Loan people can get a copy of something | 

need. And there isn’t anything as useful in 

machine-readable form as the National Union 

|» Perplexing Politics 
I TURNED WITH INTEREST to the 
“Backyard Politics” in the Fall issue. After 


Catalogue. 
How about the classics? You'd think things 
like Pliny's Natural History would be available. 


article 
| managed to come up with a short excerpt. _ reading it, however, | am perplexed: are all the 
Some of what I need was captured on micro- — Oberlin alumni who are active in local politics 
print cards a couple of decades ago, but our — really only Democrats living in heavily urban 


library has no way to make hard copy from areas? Can anyone at Oberlin explain this 


these, and there is exactly one working (if you strange situation? 


Roland F. Hirsch ’61 
Germantown, Maryland 


can call a dim, fuzzy image that) microprint — 
reader in the whole library. Essentially none 
of those “Landmarks of Science” exists on the 

s Alum Notes Football Turnaround 
| ON A RECENT VISIT TO THE CAMPUS, I| saw an 


net, so | can't even print out the text—forget 
about the illustrations. There's no indication 
that even these major works will be digitized | Oberlin football game for the first time in 30 
any time soon. years. Oberlin lost decisively. But that isn't 
If all you want is something published in | what drew my attention. For the first time in 
the last ten years, you may be able to find it— years, the team had a full bench, thanks to 25 
provided it was published in English. But need | freshman recruits, many from good football 
a 19th-century German classic like Annalen | schools in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and ‘Texas. 


der Physik? \t's somewhere on somebody's | Oberlin made the kinds of mistakes you 
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‘é There’s no prospect of online material putting libraries 
out of business. I’m sorry to see you even hinting that this might be possible. 5 | 


would expect from a team top- 

heavy with freshmen and 
sophomores. But this team 
improved, noticeably, with 
each quarter. 

Alumni have waited 
for years for Oberlin’s 
athletic fortunes to turn 
around. Now it’s hap- 
pening, thanks to a 

commitment from the 
top. (Acting Pres- 
ident Clayton Koppes 
was among those in the stands.) 
Forget the scores for a while; this turn- 


around will take several years. There will be 


more losses, some by lopsided scores. But 
with time and patience, the football program 


_ will produce the same level of excellence on 


the playing field that now is found in the col- 
lege’s labs and classrooms. 
Doug Mclnnis '70 
Casper, Wyoming 


» We Stand Corrected 
A LETTER TO THE EDITOR in the Fall issue 
refers to John Frederick Oberlin (1740-1826), 
an Alsatian clergyman, as “the founder of the 
college.” Oberlin Collegiate Institute (later 
called Oberlin College) and the town of 
Oberlin were founded in 1833 by John 
Shiperd and Philo Stewart and named in 
honor of John Frederick Oberlin. 
Jane Lose Eddy '47 
Oberlin, Ohio 


» Help the World While Having Fun 

| ENJOYED READING about Lawrence Siddall’s 
experiences as a teacher in Poland in the 
Summer issue. I, too, recently taught English 
there at a public high school. It was a half- 
year stint in Warsaw in 1998, sponsored by 
the Polish-Canadian Congress. Like Dr. 
Siddall, | had a bit of trouble at first fitting in, 
and had extra concerns as a Jew, although a 


secular one. But the openness, friendliness, 


Continued on page 5 


THE NATURAL TREASURES OF COSTA RICA, THE DARIEN JUNGLE, 
AND THE WONDER OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


March 26-April 1, 2001 

@ Escorted by David Benzing, Professor of Biology Travel aboard the 138-passenger M/V 
Yorktown Clipper. Highlights include a close-up view of the workings of the Panama Canal as we 
move from ocean to ocean, a visit to the Darien Jungle of Panama up the Sambu River, cruising the 
rich waters off the Pacific coast of Panama and Costa Rica, a visit to the Marenco Biological sta- 
tion and Curu Wildlife Refuge in Costa Rica, and a day in San José, Costa Rica's capital. Brochure 
available. 


LONDON THEATER STUDY TOUR 

June 10-24, 2001 

® Escorted by David Walker ‘72, Professor of English and David Young, Longman Professor of 
Creative Writing and English ® Spend two weeks studying the ongoing relationship between dra- 
matic literature and performance in the British theater in London. Our group, limited to 23, will 
attend about ten productions and hold morning discussion classes with the faculty at Oberlin’s 
Danenberg London program headquarters in Fitzroy Square, near housing. Trip Includes housing in 
three-person flats, welcome and farewell dinners, theater tickets, and a visit to new Globe Theater. 
Participants make own arrangements for airfare, transfers, and transportation, meals, and sightsee- 
ing in London. Brochure available. 


EXPLORING ALASKA'S COASTAL WILDERNESS 
July 15-22, 2001 


® Escorted by David Egloff, Emeritus Professor of Biology @ Our 70-passenger 
expedition ship, the Sea Bird, is ideally suited to maneuver in remote bays and 
fjords, beyond the reach of larger vessels and large crowds. Rather than cruising 
past beautiful scenery, we will take the time to stop and make up-close, in-depth 
explorations through Zodiac landing craft, and, where appropriate, kayaks. For a pre- 
view, see www.expeditions.com/alaska. Eight days, all outside cabins, embarking at 
Sitka with its strong Russian heritage; disembarking in Juneau. Highlights: Glacier 
Bay National Park, Tracy Arm, Petersburg, Frederick Sound. Optional extension to 
Denali National Park may be possible. Brochure available. 


OTHER FUTURE TOURS: 
© Spain and Bilboa Museum, October 2001 

© Egypt and Cruise on Lake Nasser, January 2002 

© Peru, Machu Pichu, and Lake Titicaca, Spring 2002 
 Steamboatin’ on Columbia River, June 2002 

© Journey of the Czars: Russia's Inland Waterways, Summer 2002 
Alsace and John Frederick Oberlin Country, October 2002 

@ Sailing the Turkish Coast, January 2003 
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Letters 


G4 Oberlin today could benefit greatly from a re-introduction to the 


“real” Finney, who would enter eagerly into the lively diversity of religious experience 
and conversation of the campus. 9 J 


and energy of my students, plus a few Polish 
adults who became very dear friends, made it 
a wonderful experience in a dynamic and sur- 
prisingly charming big city. 


I would recommend some kind of combi- | 


nation volunteer work/overseas travel to any 
Obies (or their kids over 18). If you aren't able 
to take a whole year away, then consider a 
two-week summer volunteer stint from 
Volunteers for Peace, a Vermont-based organi- 
zation. Over the last 15 years, I've done seven 
such workcamps that have involved easy but 
helpful work, international friendships, extra 
chances for travel, and immense amounts of 
fun. I've planted sweet potatoes in Cuba, 


helped build a Buddhist 


Massachusetts, worked in a day camp pro- 


temple in 


gram for kids outside Glasgow, painted a 
peace centre in Norway, and more. 


For information, see the Volunteers for 


Peace website at www.vtp.org, and feel free to 
contact me at nbrown@stgeorges.qc.ca 


Nancy K. Brown '75 


Montreal, Quebec | 


= Quest for the “Real Finney” 

I WAS VERY INTERESTED in the letter to the edi- 
tor in the Fall issue that referred to the 
Summer article about religion on the Oberlin 
campus. As one writer notes, “Charles G. 


Finney, the prime evangelist of the 1800s, left | 


his indelible mark on Oberlin.” True as that is, 
I believe it would be quite fair to say that the 


nature of that mark has often been misunder- | 


stood, not only at Oberlin but generally. For a 
great many “evangelicals,” among them other 
writers of the response letters, Finney repre- 
sents “the good old-time religion” identified 
today with fundamentalism, or at least the 
intense and often quite emotional “conserva- 
tive” form of Christianity. This representation 
of Finney, the portrait in the minds of so many 


who still see him as an evangelical hero, actu- 


ally distorts the man and the powerful 
movement he stirred and embodied. 

Having grown up in the Oberlin commu- 
nity, worshiped often in Finney’s First Church 
(though a Methodist myself), and having 
eventually gone into the Christian ministry, | 


WinteER 2000 


as someone who believes in the importance of 


have always been interested in Finney. My 
own faith journey took me into a “liberalism” 
that seemed much at odds with Finney’s 
evangelical message and style—until I had 
the opportunity to read his memoirs. There | 
discovered a very different kind of person 
than I had imagined, a man fearlessly com- 
bining spiritual devotion and fervor with 
powerful intellectual evaluation of traditional 
Christianity. Indeed, Finney made such radi- 
the 
Presbyterianism of his day that he almost 
didn't His 


Presbyterian” theology, also known in that day 


cal departures — from traditional 


get ordained. “new-school 
as “Oberlin theology” got him into a lot of hot 
water. He was widely excoriated by many for 
his challenges to traditional doctrines of the 
day. In this he was much like Harry Emerson 
Fosdick a couple of generations later, the 
favorite whipping boy of the fundamentalists 
in the early 20th century. 

Oberlin today could benefit greatly from a 
reintroduction to the “real” Finney, who, | 
believe, would enter eagerly into the lively 
diversity of religious experience and conversa- 
tion of the campus. 

Vincent Hart '53 
University Place, Washington 


=» B&N Inspires Regret 
BEFORE | GET TO THE POINT OF THIS LETTER, 
let me say that | thoroughly enjoy the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. It is both attractive and 
informative. And refreshingly free from typos! 
(I happen to work as a technical writer. ) 
Now to the point. | guess it all depends on 
your perspective. The news that Barnes & 
Nobel has been retained to manage the store 
that was formerly the Co-op Bookstore is pro- 
foundly sad. Why so? Aren't the needs of the 
town and college going to be served? Isn't it 


better to have a bookstore than not? 


The answers to these question are, ol 


course, yes and yes. And yet, as a writer and 


a diversity of voices in the mass media, | 
believe it would have been far better to have 
searched for and found an independent book- 


store that would have been willing to operate 


the store. Barnes & Nobel is one of the behe- 
moths of the bookstore industry in the United 
States, opening stores all over the country and 
taking away business from the struggling inde- 
pendent booksellers. 

Just yesterday I was listening to NPR's 
Alternative Radio show and heard media crit- 
ic Ben Bagdikian pointing out how a handful 
of corporations control the mass media— 
newspapers, magazines, television, radio, 
movies, videos, and books—that most of us 
are exposed to. By having Barnes & Nobel run 
what was previously an independent book- 
store, one more independent outlet has been 
snuffed out. We are all the poorer for that. 

Ted Hornoi-Centerwall ’72 
Seattle, Washington 


= The Oberlin of 150 Years Ago 

A MEMBER OF THE HITCHCOCK FAMILY found 
a collection of letters in a trunk in the attic of 
his family farm in Pittsford, Vermont. Among 
them was a letter from Henry Chapman 
Hitchcock to his grandparents, dated May 24, 
1850, when Henry entered Oberlin. Here are 
excerpts your readers might find interesting. 

Dear Grandfather and Grandmother, 

In noticing the date you do not find the long 
word Fredericktown but in its stead a trisyluble 
and now I imagine I hear you thus solyoquise. 
“Oberlin! Why, where is that?” Now to save your 
calling to memory the days when you studied 
Geography, I will tell you where it is: vis in 


Lorain Co. N.E. part of the state of Ohio. 


Mother has occasionally sent you a paper called 
the “Oberlin Collegiate Institute” now called 


“Oberlin College.” And it is hither that I have 
resorted to acquire that knowledge so essential 
to a youth of the present generation. .. 

This is a beautiful village of the New 
England order and mostly N.E inhabitants. I 
room at Rev. James H. Fairchild's—Prof. Of 
Mathematics—which gives me superior advan- 
tages. He is an excellent man. The institution is 
congregational and antislavery and all the 
inhabitants of this section of country vis 
“Western Reserve" are all abolitionists and con- 
gregationalists. The institution educates the 
Negros, which makes it unlike any other institu- 


tion in the U.S. Several are in my class and the) 


fully equal the foremost of the class. My studies 


are the Greek and Latin Languages and Orating 
Your affectionate Grandson. 

Norman Rich ‘42 

lyme, Connecticut 


Around 
Tappan Square 


Promises Kept 


LOS ANGELES STUDENT REACHES OBERLIN ON A PLEDGE SHE AND MERRILL LYNCH MADE 
WHEN SHE WAS A FIRST GRADER. ® by Karen L. Long / photo by Liz Fox ’00 


Ssensalo was 
insulted when a local . 
| TV station broadcast a 
piece about the 
Merrill Lynch 
scholars: "South 
Central Kids Get Free 
Ride to College," she FF 
remembered, her | . 
right hand underlining 
a headline in the air. 
"The implication was 
these kids don’t do 
much, but they get a 
free ride to 
college," she paused. 
"That wasn’t nice." 


he cannot figure out her dorm phone. She misses her mother’s steamed vegetables. She has never 


Se snow. » But Nansamba Ssensalo moved with quiet confidence as she traded the jammed 
halls of a Los Angeles city high school for the bucolic sidewalks of Oberlin College in September. » As 
far as her high-school officials can tell, she is the first student from her tough Inglewood neighbor- 
hood in west L.A. to come 2,000 miles to Oberlin. Her dorm room is tinier than her bedroom at home. 


Ssensalo, 18, made it here for the same 
reasons as her new classmates: hard work, 
high scores, and swooning recommenda- 
tions. She can afford it for a unique 
reason: When Nansamba was 6 years old, 
Merrill Lynch promised 25 first-graders at 
her 74th Street Elementary School a full 
college scholarship for graduating from 
high school on time. They made the same 
promise to randomly selected classes in 
nine other big-city schools. 

“T don't remember much,” Ssensalo 
said. “I had to sign a contract in the first 
orade. There big event in the 
little 


didn't understand 


Was fa 
auditorium. They gave us gifts, a 


pencil and eraser. | 


6 


what it meant.” 

Ninety-three percent of the 250 origi- 
nal inner-city first-graders started college 
in the fall. Ssensalo said the magnitude of 
the Merrill Lynch philanthropy hit her 
when she and other ScholarshipBuilder 
students flew north in October of 1999 
for a spate of campus tours. She spent 
three days in Oberlin, which became her 
first choice. 

“The atmosphere here, all the trees, 
the burgundy 


ba 


she said over black cotfee at the Java 


you don't vet fall in 


well, | really liked the atmosphere,” 


Zone. ‘It wasn't a big city. It wasn’t noisy. 


It was friendly, with benches and green.” 


The sight of students pedaling bicycles 
to class amazed her. “I’m kind of paranoid 
to ride in the street,’ Ssensalo said. “That's 
nothing we'd do at home. I’m thinking 
about it.” 

Ssensalo, who likes Skittles and Yo-Yo 
Ma, intends to major in chemistry and 
music education. She has a wry sense of 
humor. Asked to write the standard “why 
do you want to come to Oberlin” essay, she 
riffed on the fall colors matching the col- 
lege stationary. 

Dinnew. 


Marshall, college counselor at Alexander 


“She is wonderful,” said 
Hamilton High School. “She’s very warm, 
very talented, and moved beautifully 
through our multiracial, multiethnic 
school. She is also very, very astute for a 
girl her age.” 

The willowy Ssensalo, the youngest of 
three children of two teachers, is aware 
that Americans cherish the idea that edu- 
cation is a huge engine of meritocracy, that 
the diligent and able will get to the top. 
She doesn't buy it. “People find so many 
weird ways to get advantages,” she said. 
“There is the whole issue of who you know 
and, of course, the money thing. Who can 
afford $5,000 to 
Review for the SAT? You see the same 


take the Princeton 
thing in the arts. Can you afford a private 
teacher? Do you study with the old lady at 
the end of the street who played a little a 
long time ago or do you take $100 per half- 
hour sessions with someone from the L.A. 
Phil? The ones with the expensive lessons 
also get the advice on how to go to 


oD 


Juilliard.” 


MUSIC MATTERS 
SSENSALO PLAYS VIOLA 
mother, Donna A. 


AND FLUTE. Her 
Edwards-Brown, said 
Merrill Lynch paid for a pricey summer 
camp for students gifted in strings when 
Nansamba was 16. “That made a big dif- 
ference,” Edwards-Brown recalled. “It was 
an international program, with a lot of stu- 
dents from Asia, and Nansamba did well. 
All her life, she hasn't been afraid to ty 
new things.” | 


Ssensalo brought her instruments north, 


joined Oberlin Community Strings, and has 


found practice space in the conservatory. 


Her roommate, Elizabeth \lier, came here 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAaGadzinNnt 


to study harp. “It’s really nice having a room- 


mate you can get along with, especially one 


said Mier, 18, 


of Lexington, Kentucky. The pair share a 


who is into classical music, 


passion for Ma's Bach Suite recordings and 
were trying to figure out how to find a ride 
to Cleveland to see him perform at 


Severance Hall. 


FAMILY SUPPORT 


SSENSALO, WHO DAILY to catch a 


series of city buses to her magnet high 


\ROSI 


school—the first one left at 6:45 a.m.— 


required much less help than many 
students in ScholarshipBuilders. 

Merrill Lynch estimates it has spent $16 
million on the program. Early on, it hired 


full-time coordinators in all ten cities as 


tracking students became difficult and fam 
ily chaos threatened to overwhelm some. 
These ten adults filled in at parent- 


teacher meetings, arranged — school 
transportation, and after-school access to 
computers. In some cases, they found jobs 
for parents and tutoring for siblings. A girl in 
Detroit got cab vouchers to school when she 
was bounced among foster homes. A New 
York student got child care after she gave 
birth to twins, and will continue to receive it 
through college. 

Ssensalo had no such hardships. Her 
Swahili at 
California State-Long Beach, and her moth- 


father is an instructor in 


er teaches adult education. Her older 


brother, Kizito, is studying computer sci- 
ence at Berkeley, and her sister, Nabachwa, 


who graduated from Occidental College 
with an economics degree, is a new member 
of a modern dance company in Dayton 

“Nansamba had more family support 
than most of our students, and we think 
that’s great,” said Melanie Mortimer, a 
member of the Merrill Lynch global philan- 
thropy team in New York. 

The name “Nansamba,” chosen by her 
Ugandan father, translates roughly to “I get 
a kick out of life.” Asked if it fits, Ssensalo 
arched an eyebrow. She glanced around at 
the picturesque place she has chosen, so 
many miles from home. 


“| hope so,” she said, smiling. ¢ 


Reprinted with permission from The Plain 


Dealer ©2000. 


Oberlin College Orchestra Performs at Getty 
Center with John Williams 


The J. Paul Getty Museum in Los Angeles was the scene 
of a memorable event on October 17 when world- 
renowned conductor and composer John Williams (below) 
guest conducted the Oberlin Orchestra in an evening 


performance. 


The 65 students, who traveled to California during 
fall break, underwent a long day of rehearsal under the 
baton of Williams and Associate Professor of Conducting 
Timothy Weiss. The orchestra was led by the conductors 
in performances of Mozart's Symphony No. 35, a selec- 
tion of Williams’ pieces from Schindler's List, and works 


by Barber and Brahms. 


Williams, one of the most distinguished American 


composers of music for film and concert, is conductor 
laureate of the Boston Pops Orchestra. He holds an hon- 
orary doctor of music degree from Oberlin. 
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Activism 101 


by Michael Barthel ’01 


T ITS 25TH REUNION IN 1990, mem- 
bers of the Class of 1965 staged a 
protest march to the home of then- 
president Fred Starr to demonstrate their 
that 


protested a few weeks earlier. Though angry 


support for issues students had 
about College policies of the day, the 
alumni were nevertheless delighted that 
students were still concerned and motivat- 
ed to promote change, said professor of 
politics Mare Blecher. 

It was this heritage that prompted the 
Class of 1965 to co-sponsor a three-day 
conference entitled “Activism in the 
Oberlin Tradition” in October. The event 
mimicked a similar conference in 1994 and 
suggested to students Ways to incorporate 
activism into their post-college careers. 

“The lights are shining more brightly 
than they have in years,” said Alan Dawley ’65 


at the opening session, expressing hope for 


the current renewal of activism. A professor 
and historian at the College of New Jersey, 
Dawley co-organized the event with class- 
mate and The 
Robert Kuttner ’65. 
Lorenzo Parra ’85 told students that an 


Oberlin education was invaluable training 


\merican Prospect editor 


for a career as an activist. “Oberlin was a 


place that inspired me to embrace critical 


thinking,” he said. “It inspired me to con 


front the philosophies that result in 


round Tappan Square 


continued 


Amnesty Director Talks Torment and Tyranny 


by Gail Taylor 


STAUNCH DEFENSE OF HUMAN RIGHTS is in 
the U.S. national interest, an impas- 
sioned Dr. William Schulz told a rapt OC 
audience in October. 

Schulz ’71, executive director of Amnesty 
International USA, decried a waning of American 
public support for human rights as a foreign poli- 
cy objective. Fifteen years ago, he said, most 
Americans would have named containing com- 
munism or, “perhaps more positively,” promoting 
democracy, as the chief goal of U.S. foreign poli- 
cy. Today, most people view stemming drug traffic 
or protecting American jobs as the chief goals. 

Schultz’s lecture on “Torture, Torment and 

Tyranny—the State of Human Rights” was the first of two fall semester talks 
supported by the Richard R. Hallock Foundation and sponsored by the politics 
department in conjunction with associate professor Eve Sandberg’s course, U.S. 

Foreign Policy Making. 

A key challenge for the human rights movement is “simply to re-enliven 

_ among Americans a sense that the world beyond our borders matters,” Schulz 
said. Seasoned with poignancy and humor, but punctuated with disquieting 
details of human suffering, his talk was well-suited to enlivening his Oberlin 
audience's concern. 

Amnesty deals with “the worst kinds of troubles that the world can throw at us,” 
he said—troubles like those of a 9-year-old sold into slavery 
by his parents to weave carpets when he was 3, and blinded 
_ in his left eye by a foreman when he failed to work hard 
_ enough; or, like those of women in Afghanistan who, if they 

appear on the streets with a wedding ring, are in danger of 
having their fingers chopped off. 

To its original mission of freeing prisoners of conscience, 
the 39-year-old organization has added campaigns against 
such abuses as political killings, torture, unfair trials, and exe- 
cution—including police brutality and the death penalty in 
the U.S. 

A minister and former president of the Unitarian Universalist Association 
before taking his post at Amnesty in 1994, Schulz condemned excessive U.S. 
reliance on the export of capitalism to enhance human rights. Economic devel- 
opment may have some positive effect, he said. “The problem is that capitalism, 
investment, and economic growth alone are not sufficient to guarantee human 
rights, for if they were, South Africa...would have been emblematic of human 
rights.” 

Regimes that ignore human rights are ultimately unstable and therefore “bad 
for business,” he contended. The U.S. ultimately suffers when governments 
silence such dissidents as environmental crusaders. 

But Amnesty’s arguments go beyond invoking enlightened self-interest. The 
organization tries to “break down the defenses of a Henry Kissinger or a James 
Baker or a Madeleine Albright” by telling victims’ stories—showing them “that 
battered body lying before them, bleeding, bleeding. 


“Every single one of us,” he said, “knows what it is to bleed.” 


injustice. Who would have thought that a 
former long-haired radical from Oberlin 
who took over Cox every other year would 
be serving under a Republican governor of 
Massachusetts?” he asked, to laughter from 
the crowd. 

Kristine Raab ’89, a research analyst for 
the Communications Workers of America, 


spoke of an unexpected, yet fruitful path to 
activism. “It’s led me to jail and it’s led me 
to business school, and on the whole, | 
greatly prefer jail. Fortunately, the move- 
ment does not call on many of us to make 
that particular sacrifice.” 


he conference continued with small 
sessions targeting specific themes 
such as labor, with participants 
including Kathy Olynyk Smith-Hundley ’65, a 


member of the Hard-Hatted Women group 


trying to encourage women into nontradi- 
tional jobs; sexuality, featuring Joani Blank 
99, founder of Good Vibrations; gender, 
which included Phoebe Jones Schellenberg 
"16, co-coordinator of the International 
Wages for Housework campaign; and law, 
represented by Eric Seitz ’65, a trial attorney 
who has defended the Black Panthers and 
the Chicago Seven. 

A discussion on activism in the city of 
Oberlin had participants wrestling with the 
problem of students living off-campus in 
the depressed areas around Groveland 
Street, which bolsters the incomes of land- 
lords and takes away low-income housing 
from town residents who need it. At an ear- 
lier session, alumni and students pondered 
whether Obies believe in electoral politics 
in light of the Nader movement, and how 
violence affects social change. 

Sunday morning’s plenary session con- 
cluded the conference on an informal note, 
with Blecher moderating a discussion with 
Dawley, Kuttner, and student Katharine 
Cristiani 01. “It can be really frustrating to 
try to figure out what you are going to do 
with your life after Oberlin when the tradi- 
tional options of grad school or working for 
a dot-com aren't what you're into,” said 
Christiani. “This conference (brought) 
Oberlin alums here who share my passions 
and interests.” 

In the end, no barricades were erected, 
but the sessions proved that when the rev- 


olution does come, it will be organized. ¢ 
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Student-Prof Relationship Inspired Endowed Chair 


by Anne Paine 


Michael E. Marks '73, chair and chief execu- 
tive officer of Flextronics International, has 


endowed a professorship in psychology and 


named the chair in honor of professor of 


psychology Norman D. Henderson. The 
first person to hold the chair will be named 
after Henderson retires at the end of the 
school year. 

“This is the ultimate form of charity— 
anonymous, Henderson said about the 
professorship. “Virtually all philanthropy 
involves some payback—the building is 


named after you and a plaque is engraved 
with your name. Michael Marks’ name will 
not be associated with this professorship at 
all. It’s the ultimate form of quiet giving and 
support.” 

Marks is donating Flextronics stock cur- 
rently valued at $2.1 million. Flextronics is 
the second-largest electronics manufactur- 
ing services firm in the world, with design, 
engineering, and manufacturing operations 
in 28 countries on four continents. Marks 
became chair of the board in 1993 and 
CEO in 1994. Under his leadership, annu- 
al revenues have increased from $93 
million in 1993 to a projected $11 billion in 
2000. 

[he student-professor relationship has 
been a constant since Marks graduated 


from Oberlin. He worked with Henderson 


VWinTER 2000 


doing research and developing promotional 
examinations for the Cleveland police 
department. “He was a talented young man 
who was wavering about what to do with 
his future,” Henderson said. “Our work 
together on the Cleveland project made 
him realize that a life in academia wasn't 
what he wanted, and he got himself into 
Harvard Business School, where he earned 
an MBA.” 

Henderson describes his former student 
as someone who has kept his Oberlin val- 
ues intact in the world of business. “Here 
he is, a CEO, and he doesn’t want the big 
office with the mahogany desk. When you 
dial his telephone number, he picks it up. 
When he visits factories for his firm, he dri- 
ves his own rental car. He’s also sensitive to 
the arts. His brother was a highly success- 
ful concert pianist, and Michael also plays 
the piano. He's a wonderful mix: a brilliant 
manager in a fast-moving field, with inter- 
personal skills that are more than just slick. 
He’s a caring person, and being a nice guy 
has paid off for him all around.” 

Henderson is modest about why Marks 
chose to honor him in this lasting way. “He 
chose to name the professorship for me 


because I’m the one who kicked him out of 


academia,” he joked. But then he quickly 
added a more serious thought. 

“I see this professorship as symbolic. I’m 
a representative of all of my colleagues who 
joined the Oberlin faculty in the 1960s and 
stayed at Oberlin because this is what they 
wanted to do. Most of us had many options 
during that period. This professorship is a 
symbol of the value of that commitment for 
all of them.” ¢ 


CO-OP ANNIVERSARY IN APRIL 

The Oberlin Student Cooperative Association will 
hold its anniversary celebration April 20-22, 
2001. The weekend will include workshops, com- 


munity dinners, presentations from current 
members, and the opportunity to meet thousands 
of Oberlin co-opers. To participate or. find out 
more, contact the Oberlin Student Cooperative 
Association at 440.775.8108, osca@oberlin.edu, 
or Wilder Box 86, Oberlin, OH, 44074. 


Anxiety has mounted over the last few 
months as the possibility that the 
Oberlin Medical Center (OMC) might 
have to close its doors seemed increas- 
ingly likely. 

Quick action by the College may yet 
rescue the 94-year-old facility from its 
demise. The College has offered $2 mil- 
lion to buy the land on which the 
hospital stands, and would lease it to 
the Center for $1 a year in perpetuity. 
Title to the land, held by the City of 
Oberlin, must be transferred to OMC 
before the transaction can take place. 
The College’s acquisition of the property 
assures the integrity of the campus by 
protecting a portion of its west boundary. 

As final arrangements are made, 
Community Health Partners Hospital is 
developing a business plan to ensure 
continued operation. CHP will become 
an operating partner. OMC has lost mil- 
lions of dollars in recent years because 
of lack of access to insurance contracts 
and reduced reimbursement for Medicare 
patients. Too few overnight patients is 
another cause of the downward spiral. 
Under the new partnership, principals 
believe that the financial deficit could 
turn around in two years or less. 

The College owned the hospital prop- 
erty 30 years ago, but donated it to the 
City so that the hospital could be eligible 
for public bonds. If all parties are in 
agreement, the lease agreement with 
Community Health Partners would 
remain in effect as long as the property 
is used as hospital. 

If Oberlin’s hospital were to close, 
residents and students would have to 
travel to Elyria, 11 miles away, for the 
nearest hospital. Keeping local health 
care in Oberlin is a prime concern of all 
parties. Stay tuned. 
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Is it time to abandon Earth? Stephen Hawking, the 
most famous physicist since Einstein, thinks that day is com- 
ing. He fears global warming will roast our world; the only way 
to save any vestige of humanity may be to send small groups 
of humans to more habitable planets. e Architect Bill 
McDonough, on the other hand, thinks we can save the earth 
by redesigning industrial society—our homes, schools, and 
factories—to function like trees. His optimism may seem far- 
fetched, but Oberlin has a reputation for pioneering ideas 
that seemed preposterous at the time, only to become fixtures 
in our society. This time it’s with the Adam Joseph Lewis 
Center for Environmental Studies, an eco-efficient building 


that could become a prototype of a new-age environmentalism. 


OUR MODEL FOR A NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IS SIMPLE AND FREE: A TREE 
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f Oberlin were going at it alone, this movement would fiz- 

zle. Fortunately, thoughts of green have been reaching 

upper levels of corporate America, who are seeking a 
happier union of environmentalism and 21st-century effi- 
ciency. Aiding Big Business are six of the nation’s leading 
environmental thinkers who gathered in Oberlin in 
September for a symposium marking the dedication of the 
Adam Joseph Lewis Center. Can buildings mimic nature? 
Can they help promote a worldwide environmental move- 
ment? Using the Lewis Center as an example, panelists 
debated questions like these as they examined the ecology 
of the second industrial revolution. 


CAN BUILDINGS BE LIKE TREES? 

Perhaps they can. The Lewis Center is designed to run 
on sunlight. It doesn't pollute. And its components aren't 
sent to landfills when the building dies; they can biode- 
grade or be recycled. “Every era has an image,” says David 
Orr, chair of Oberlin’s environmental studies program. “The 
image of the industrial age is a machine. That was the 
metaphor that preceded this building. The idea behind the 
Lewis Center is to change the metaphor. This building, like 
a tree, will grow and change over time.” 

The architectural revolution used by Lewis Center archi- 
tects William McDonough + Partners is patterned after 
trees. Trees run on solar power, don't produce contami- 
nants, and return to the earth as plant food when they die 
and decay. On the drafting board, these ideas translate into 


solar-powered buildings made of non-toxic materials. But 


The Lewis Center was made possible largely by a gift 
from Adam Joseph Lewis, a philanthropist and sup- 
porter of holistic health efforts, international health 
programs, and a variety of environmental issues 


“THIS BUILDING 
NING OF WHAT’S 
THE DIFFERENCE 
OUTDOORS WILL 


IS ONLY THE BEGIN- 
POSSIBLE. SOMEDAY 
BETWEEN INDOORS AND 

DISAPPEAR,” 
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McDonough takes the concept a step further: He wants 
environmentally oriented factories to produce non-toxic 
products. “If your car is producing greenhouse gases, how 
can you say that it’s a quality product?” he asks. 

The bad news is the price tag—nobody wants to venture 
a guess as to how much it would cost to recreate our world 
along the environmental model. The good news is that we 
don't have to give up our cars, televisions, and other toxin- 
laden products. If industrial chemists and technicians 
redesign our creature comforts to be eco-effective, we can 
have our cars and drive them, too. 

The idea behind this philosophy is simple: you don't 
have to clean up a mess if you don't make it in the first 
place. The Lewis Center offers a small-scale “how-to” 
model. The heating and cooling system was designed to be 
largely a closed “loop” that taps geothermal wells. A passive 
solar system absorbs the sun’s heat during the winter and 
keeps it out in the summer. “This building is strategic,” 
says McDonough. “It says these are the technologies that 
are coming. 

McDonough rejects many of the conventional environ- 
mental wisdoms of the late 20th century, such as standard 
reduction programs that merely downcycle our leftovers. 
High-quality plastic, for example, is transformed into low- 
grade plastic products that eventually wind up at the dump. 
A targeted 10 percent cut of greenhouse gases and toxic 
waste, while encouraging, still leaves 90 percent cooking 
the planet. 


“Being less bad is being less bad,” he says. “If you are 


William McDonough, founding principal of William 
McDonough + Partners, Architects and Planners, was 
named 7/ME magazine's “Hero of the Planet.” 


| “THE MODEL FOR THE NEXT 

| INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION MAY WELL 
HAVE BEEN IN FRONT OF US THE 
WHOLE TIME: A TREE.” 
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THE BAD NEWS IS THE PRICE TAG--NOBODY WANTS TO VENTURE A GUESS AS TO HOW 
MUCH IT WOULD COST TO RECREATE OUR WORLD ALONG THE ENVIRONMENTAL MODEL. 


going 100 miles an hour to Canada, but you're supposed 
to go to Florida, it’s not going to do any good to slow down 
to 20.” 

The recycle/downcycle distinction is beginning to take 
root in corporate America. Take Interface, a billion-dollar-a- 
year manufacturer of carpeting for corporate buildings. The 
company instituted a top-to-bottom campaign to root envi- 
ronmental damage from its operations. “Downcycling just 
delays the day the stuff ends up at the dump,” says compa- 
ny chair Ray Anderson, who describes the conversion in his 
book Mid-Course Correction. “But when you close the loop, 
you keep those molecules going indefinitely.” 

One hallmark of that campaign is the Evergreen Lease, 
a program in which Interface leases and then maintains 
the carpeting for its clients, the Lewis Center included. 
When the carpet wears out, Interface takes it back, not 
for downcycling into low-end products; but for recycling: 
the carpet’s high-end nylon fibers are recycled into new 
high-end carpet fibers. Thus, the costly nylon molecules 
are never lost. This translates into energy savings for the 
company and, ultimately, money in the bank. Since 
Interface began its ecological turnabout, it has saved about 
$143 million. 

“Without a doubt it’s good business,” says Anderson, 
“and that is the hook that will attract mainstream business 
to environmentalism. You can attract a certain percentage 
of businesses on the ethics of the matter, but mainstream 
business is focused on the bottom line to the exclusion of 


everything else.” 


IT’S NOT EASY BEING GREEN 

Creating a single benign product for corporate use can 
present a hurdle for environmentalists. McDonough and 
German chemist Michael Braungart were asked by a client 
to come up with an environmentally safe fabric. Initially, 
they looked at a hybrid made of cotton and plastic from 


recycled beverage bottles, a solution that appeared to make 


Peter P. Bihuniak is vice president of technology for 
BP Solar, a leader in photovoltaic systems which turn 
sunlight into electricity. 


“IT’S A HURDLE TO GET OVER THE 
INITIAL INVESTMENT. BUT YOU SAVE 


” 


MONEY OVER THE LONG HAUL. 
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environmental sense. But a closer look revealed two prob- 
lems: when office workers moved about in their chairs, they 
roughed up the fabric, sending tiny bits of recycled plastic 
into the air. The plastic wasn’t meant to be inhaled and, 
moreover, once it was blended with cotton, the resulting 
fabric wasn't safe to biodegrade in soil. Eventually, 
McDonough and Braungart settled on a fabric made from 
pesticide-free plant and animal fibers—wool and ramie. 

Searching out safe dyes and processing chemicals was 
the next challenge. Sixty chemical companies declined to 
help before European giant Ciba-Geigy signed on. With the 
experts on board, McDonough and Braungart considered 
8,000 chemicals, rejecting 7,962. The remaining 38 com- 
pounds were used to create a line of safe fabrics, including 
the non-toxic and biodegradable fabric on the Lewis 
Center's auditorium chairs. The seating fabric is not only 
edible (if anyone should be so inclined), but degrades in 
sunlight in about three years. 

Playing devil's advocate, ABC News correspondent and 
symposium moderator Robert Krulwich '69 asked 
McDonough, “Can you eat the fabric on the auditorium 
chairs?” 

“T invite you to eat a chair,” McDonough replied. 

“Have you eaten pieces of the fabric?” Krulwich persisted. 

“Actually, | have,” McDonough said. 

Eco-smart wastewater is another Lewis Center technolo- 
gy that may push its way into the corporate world. The 
Living Machine, created by John Todd, is a built-in waste- 
water system that imitates natural purification systems 
found in ponds and marshes. Bio-mimetics expert Janine 
Benyus says the system illustrates a new humbleness in our 
search for solutions to environmental problems. “Rather 
than turn to an engineering text, Todd asked how nature 
would filter water.” The emerging science of biomimicry, 
she explains, seeks sustainable solutions by mimicking 
nature's designs and processes. 


New-age environmental thinking permeates the design of 


Environmental educator David Orr chairs Oberlin’s 
environmental studies program. 


“RELATIVE TO THE POTENTIAL FOR 
ECOLOGICAL DESIGN, IF THIS BUILDING 
WERE THE KITTY HAWK, WE’RE TEN FEET 
OFF THE GROUND. SOMEDAY, SOMEONE 
WILL DESIGN 74/7s.” 
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IF CORPORATE AMERICA ISN’T INSPIRED BY OBERLIN’S MODEL OF 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTIVENESS, 


the Lewis Center. Simply put, it doesn't try to minimize 


environmental problems; it tries to eliminate them. The 
building is constructed using time-honored materials— 
brick, wood, and stone. Its windows open to allow in fresh 
air. Huge, old-fashioned eaves shut out the high summer 
sun. These are features you could find in 19th-century 
Ohio buildings constructed of non-toxic materials and 
designed for Midwestern weather. Even the desks are made 
of wood rather than man-made materials. For the first time 
in generations, students will be able to carve their initials in 


their desks. Thus, everything old is new again. 


Denis Hayes, president of the Bullitt Foundation, 
a $120 million environmental philanthropy, was 
international chairman of Earth Day 2000. 


4ERE IS A BROAD SENSE THAT 
WHAT WE HAVE IN THIS COUNTRY 
IS NOT SUSTAINABLE. PEOPLE 
ARE HUNGERING FOR SOMETHING 
DPR ReREt 


AN INDUSTRY GIANT OF ITS OWN MAY DO THE TRICK. 


LEADING BY EXAMPLE 


If corporate America isn't inspired by Oberlin’s model of 


environmental efficiency, an industry giant of its own may 
do the trick. The Ford Motor Company has earmarked $2 
billion to redesign its flagship River Rouge Plant outside of 
Detroit, with McDonough + Partners taking the lead. 

Henry Ford worked for more than a decade to create 
tiver Rouge, which combined nearly every aspect of car 
building into one gigantic, efficient factory. By the late 
1920s, two square miles of suburban Detroit farms were 
converted into an industrial colossus. Ford-owned 
freighters carried raw material from Ford-owned mines up 
the newly dredged Rouge River into the plant's man-made 
harbor. Inside its gates, River Rouge boasted the world’s 
largest foundry, a power plant big enough to supply the 
domestic needs of a major city, a steel mill, a glass plant, 
coke ovens, a paper mill, an engine factory, a body stamp- 
ing operation, and an automobile assembly line. In just 
28 hours,100,000 people turned virgin materials into fin- 
ished automobiles. 

The world’s manufacturers flocked to River Rouge to 
see what Ford had done. “It was copied by government; it 
was copied by companies. It really stood for industrial 
America in the 20th century,” said Ford chairman William 
Clay Ford Jr. Over time, Ford’s ideas took hold throughout 
the industrial world, and, in a single sweeping vision, the 
company brought the first industrial revolution to its 
zenith. But River Rouge lacked a similar vision for the 
environment—until now. 


Over the next two decades, Ford expects to improve 


productivity and restore what was destroyed by industrial- 


ization. Unused factory bui 


dings will disappear. Public 
docking areas will reappear. Landscaping and green space 
will multiply. Progress will be measured not only by indus- 
trial productivity, but also by the yardsticks of ecologists— 
earthworms per cubic foot, insect diversity, and the num- 


ber of fish and waterfowl! that use the river. “If we do this 


As chair and CEO of Interface, Ray Anderson 
has helped revolutionize the carpet and 
floor-covering industry 
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SEE THE LEWIS CENTER AS A TREE 
A BARREN LAND, ILLUSTRATING A 


NEW KIND OF FOREST. I THINK THIS 
IDEA WILL SPREAD.” 
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right, we really will do nothing less than transform the icon 


of 20th-century manufacturing into the icon of 21st-centu- 
ry sustainable manufacturing,” says Ford. 

3ut to get a glimpse of the future, engineers don't have 
to wait for Ford Motor. For the moment, Oberlin has 
grabbed the spotlight. “Because of this building, people all 
over the country are calling us,” says Kevin Burke, 
MecDonough’s architect in charge of the Lewis Center. 

Thus, Oberlin again is helping to inspire a new world 
order, just as it did by removing barriers based on sex and 
race in the 19th century. No single college building or 
reborn industrial complex will save the planet, but with 
luck, Oberlin, Ford, and the other pioneers of ecological 
design will have millions of imitators. That will require a 
worldwide commitment, and it’s a tall order. But as 
Stephen Hawking might say, it sure beats the alternative. m 


Doug McInnis is a freelance science writer. His articles have 
appeared in The New York Times, Popular Science, New 


Scientist, and other publications. 


Se al Life sciences writer Janine Benyus is the author 
of six books; her latest is Biomimicry: 


Innovation Inspired by Nature. 


“ENVIRONMENTAL REALITY IS SETTING 
IN, PUSHING US TO FIND SANER 

AND MORE SUSTAINABLE WAYS TO LIVE 
ON EARTH. EQUALLY IMPORTANT IS 
WHAT IS PULLING US TOWARDS 
BIOMIMICRY; THAT IS, OUR DEEPENING KNOWLEDGE OF 
HOW THE NATURAL WORLD WORKS.” 
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How the First 
Industrial Revolution 


Shaped Oberlin 


N THE YEARS AFTER ITS 1833 FOUNDING, 
Oberlin, awash with anti-slavery senti- 
ment and ideas that shook the world, 
was perpetually short on cash. 
Bankruptcy loomed on the horizon. 
Faculty members went unpaid. As one 
professor went to his grave in 1844, the College owed 
his estate the enormous sum of $1,600. “Threadbare 
and emaciated students gathered in the classrooms of 
dilapidated buildings to hear ragged professors sound 
the clarion call for world reform,” according to Robert 
Fletcher’s History of Oberlin College. The school’s very 
survival was in jeopardy. 

But with the arrival of the industrial revolu- 
tion, Oberlin prospered in a way never imagined by its 
founders. When steel magnate Andrew Carnegie liqui- 
dated his fortune to build libraries across America, 
Oberlin benefited. Lumber baron Richard Peters con- 
tributed to the construction of Peters Hall. The Ford 
Foundation has given generously to the College for 
years, and the Charles F. Kettering Foundation, named 
after the inventor of the electric starter for automo- 
biles, was the chief contributor to the Kettering Hall of 
Science. John D. Rockefeller himself helped finance a 
skating rink and the theological quadrangle. 

Oberlin not only profited from the industrial revo- 
lution, but also added its own influential players to the 
effort that turned an agrarian region into a manufac- 
turing dynamo. Charles Martin Hall, Class of 1885, 
invented a cheap process for producing aluminum and 
founded Alcoa, later funding Hall Auditorium. It’s esti- 
mated that he was once responsible for half of the 
College’s endowment. 

In more modern times, Walter K. Bailey 19 rose 
to board chair of Warner and Swazey, a Fortune 500 
manufacturer of heavy equipment. Well-connected in 
financial circles, Bailey oversaw fundraising drives 
for a score of campus buildings, including the 
Conservatory and Mudd Center. Jesse Philips ’37 found- 
ed Philips Industries, which grew to Fortune 500 status 
by making components for the booming manufactured- 
home business. Philips was the largest donor to the 
Philips Physical Education Center. 
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continues a tradition of self-boarding that began over a century ago. 


Earning their keep 
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LEGACY HAS TAKEN ROOT AT KEEP CoTTAGE, a legacy of cooperative living. The Oberlin 
Student Cooperative Association celebrates the 50th anniversary of campus Coop- 
eratives this year. Among OSCA’s buildings, Keep has been a cooperative the 
longest, gaining that status in 1965. Two earlier co-ops—Pyle Inn and Grey Gables— 
have since been razed. Keeps re-birth as a co-op marked a return to roots, although 
the historic echo may have gone undetected. The home-like dormitory, designed by 
Chicago architect Normand Patton to house 50 women and board an additional 30 
men, was built in 1912 on the site of the home of Reverend John Keep (a.k.a. “Father 
Keep,” famed for casting the tie-breaking vote to admit African-Americans to the 
College). In 1889, 23 years earlier, the reverend’s family had presented his home, Keep 
House, to the College to be used as a residence for indigent women students who “prac- 
ticed strict economy by self-boarding,” reported the College Catalog of 1908. 


by GAIL TAILOR 
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Photo by Al Fuchs / Portrait courtesy of Oberlin College Archives 


Reverend John Keep 


Today's 88-year- 
old cottage, built in part 
$10,000 


Elizabeth 


with from 
Keep Clark 
and George Clark (Rev. 
Keeps granddaughter 
and husband), defies 
easy architectural cate- 
gorization. Oberlin 
historian Geoffrey 
Blodgett 53 labels it 
“Pennsylvania Dutch 
Colonial.” The house 
was first designed in 
stone, but later substituted with brick and an 
upper-story of timber and stucco during year-long 
negotiations that preceded construction. A front porch 
runs the length of the house; a sloping roof with wide 
eaves graces it. Bay windows, interior alcoves with 
window seats, dark woodwork, and a striking central 
staircase enhance the domestic ambience. 

Mrs. Clark showed no interest in the tradition of 
self-boarding. Architectural plans for Keep Cottage 
called for four first-floor maids’ rooms and a small 
maids’ parlor. Planners fretted over whether a maid 
might appropriately pass through the students’ dining 
room to answer the front door. 

Elegance battled economy as a planning priority. 
Patton concentrated embellishment at the building's 
front, concealing a plain dormitory wing at the rear. 
Today—such was his success—some students believe 
the building was once a private mansion, with the long 
halls of dorm rooms added later. 

While Patton planned Keep, one tradition of sorts 
was drawing to a close. The architect, who earlier had 
designed Warner Gym and the Carnegie Library, 
learned that Oberlin might contract with Cass Gilbert 
to plan future campus structures. A vigorous market- 
ing campaign ensued. Patton went to New York City to 
seek out Lucien Warner, chair of the board of trustees’ 
architectural committee, but found Warner out of 
town. He dispatched letters to Warner, President 
Henry Churchill King, and planning liaison Azariah 
Root, the College librarian, reminding correspondents 
that his father had known President Finney, his grand- 
father had known Father Keep, and his late wife had 
been Keep’s granddaughter. He critiqued Gilbert's 
Finney Chapel and proposed a meeting to discuss 
alternative plans for the campus. 

“We appreciate very much the good work you have 
done for Oberlin,” President King replied. “But...both 
our trustees and our faculty committee have agreed in 
recommending Mr. Cass Gilbert...for the general archi- 
tect; so that I suppose that the matter is virtually 
settled.’ 
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Keep Cottage was to be Patton’s last 


Oberlin building. 


TRADITIONS Live ON 


Vestiges of Patton’s era linger at Keep. China 


demitasse saucers and small silver spoons 
remain behind glass doors in the library book- 
case. In the College archives, an embossed 
menu from the cottage’s 1914 annual banquet 
records a feast of fried chicken, imported 
wafers, “rose ice cream,” bon-bons, and coffee. 

‘Today, the co-ed Keep is mostly vegetarian, 
though rules hammered out in an elaborate 
consensus process allow meat at special 
Saturday night or Sunday noon meals—as long 
as its organic and locally raised. The cere- 
monies and regulations that once governed 
relations between young women and men (the 
cottage was designed with a separate men’s 


TODAY, THE CO-ED 
KEEP IS MOSTLY 
VEGETARIAN, 
THOUGH RULES 
HAMMERED 
OUT IN AN 
ELABORATE 
CONSENSUS PROCESS 
ALLOW MEAT AT 
SPECIAL SATURDAY 
NIGHT OR SUNDAY 
NOON MEALS— 
AS LONG AS IT’S 
ORGANIC AND 
LOCALLY RAISED. 


entrance) have been replaced by a brotherly- 
sisterly friendship style. (“We do refer to 


romance between housemates as ‘house-cest,” 
says Keep’s housing loose-ends coordinator Cambria 
Hamburg ’04 in expounding on today’s norms.) 

The decision to include Keep in the co-op system 
was more exhaustively discussed than even the build- 
ing’s original design. Oberlin’s faculty council rejected 
a proposal for a new co-op in 1952; the cottage joined 
the fold 13 years later. President Robert K. Carr wor- 
ried that the co-op alternative might become “so firmly 
established that it would be difficult or impossible to 
alter its character or abolish it entirely.” 

Indeed, at Keep, the system seems entrenched. 
Timothy Haineswood ‘03 is a second-generation 
Keeper. His mother, Gail Haines '70, lived at the then 
all-female cooperative, as did her cousin Julie 
Forsythe '70. Haineswood is trying to persuade his 
cousin, first-year student Noah Hoskins-Forsythe, to 
move to Keep. 

Things have changed a bit at Keep, says Haines. 
In her day, the co-op still hired one full-time cook. A 
housemother remained, and student workers counted 
out the appropriate number of utensils and piled them 
on the tables before dinner, rather than having stu- 
dents entirely serve themselves. 

The basic spirit of the place persists. 

“l remember sitting in big meetings and making 
decisions together,” says Haines. “I’m sure we didn't 
have dress codes.” 

Today's Keepers have a message for the founding 
co-op generation. “Alumni should know that were still 
crazy,’ says Tim. “If they lived here, theyll know what 


we mean. @ 


Gail Taylor is a freelance writer u ho lives in Oberlin 


It's been years since a win, but Oberlin’s Yeoman are far from throwing in the towel. 


By Kevin Haynes / photos by Jeff Glidden and Al Fuchs 


Oberlin Head Football Coach Jeff Ramsey springs up from behind the desk in his tidy office in Philips Physical 

Education Center and steps over to a bulletin board on the wall, where he points to a small photo. It’s a simple snapshot, 

dating back to 1991 when Ramsey was an assistant coach at the University of Nevada at Reno. From behind the side- 

lines, you can see a line of four Nevada football players in blue jerseys standing at the edge of the playing field, holding 
hands. To their right, another cluster of teammates hunches together in a tight huddle. 


“This was taken during the 
first overtime of a semifinal playoff 
game, he says. “We failed to score 
on our first OT possession, and 
Boise State was lining up for a 27- 
yard field goal.” 

That, he points out, is when 
the Nevada Wolfpack gathered 
together in an impromptu display of 
team unity—or, as Ramsey likes to 
call it, family. “These guys are hold- 
ing hands,” he says, still awed by the 
moment. “It just shows the family 
concept that had been built there. 
They knew that if they just stuck 
together, they could do anything.” 

Ramsey looks up from the photo and smiles. “That's 


FRIDAY MORNING. On the first day of autumn, Yeomen co- 
captain Ryan Catignani 01 of Toledo wakes up to discover that 
he’s responsible for the “Quote of the Week” in The Oberlin 


what I’m trying to do here.” 


teview. The linebacker’s pithy observation: “Losing sucks.” 
4yan speaks from extensive experience. The NCAA 

Division II] Oberlin Yeomen began the 2000 season in the 

throes of a 29-game losing streak, the longest in the nation, 


and have already dropped their first three games this fall by a 


2000 


combined score of 114-13. 


The team hasn't won since 
opening day in 1997, Ryan’s first game 
as a freshman. Incredibly, that victory 
—a one-point win over Thiel— 
snapped a 40-game winless streak 
stretching back to 1992. But, some- 
how, thanks to Ramsey and the 
rejuvenated backing of the Oberlin 
community, the future is no longer 
bleak for the perennial cellar-dwellers 
North Coast Athletic 


Conference. In fact, tomorrow may 


of the 


wind up even more beautiful than this 
brilliant blue morning. That’s when 
the Yeomen will report to Dill Field to 
tackle Case Western Reserve University, which is coming off a 
37—0 drubbing and hasn't scored an offensive touchdown in its 


first three games. “This is our best chance to win,” says Ryan. 


Jeff Ramsey, the son of a successful junior-college foot- 
ball coach in California, became the 31st head coach in 
Oberlin football's 108-year history in 1999, “It was somewhat 
eye-opening to have only 14 players show up for your first 
meeting, says the former wide receiver at UC-Davis. who 
still looks fit enough to burn a cornerback or two. “I knew it 


was bad, but I didn’t know it was that bad 


9 
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With the support of the Oberlin administration and 
admissions office, Ramsey immediately embarked upon a 
major recruitment drive. “The thing we sold about Oberlin 
College is, number one, you're going to get the best education 
offered to you by any of the schools that are recruiting you— 
and we competed with the University of Chicago, some of the 
Ivies, and some of the schools in the Great Lakes College 
Association.” 

Oberlin also offered qualified student athletes “an 
excellent financial aid package” and something that few 
schools could put on the table: the opportunity to play right 
away. For freshmen, that’s big,” Ramsey says, noting the odds 
of cracking a 150-man roster at a lower-tier academic school 
are ‘very slim.” 

As a 
started the 2000 season with 50 
players on the roster—almost a 60 


result, the Yeomen 


percent increase—including just 
three seniors and a staggering 30 
freshmen. The diverse squad fea- 
tures a sizable contingent from 
Texas and the first significant 
group from Ohio in recent years. 
There are also three Mormons, 
two valedictorians and, for a short 
time anyway, a conservatory stu- 
dent. “This year we can at least 
run a practice,’ says Ramsey, 


whose wife, Elizabeth, coaches 
the Yeowomen volleyball team. 
“It's not quite the way Id 
like to run it. To run a true prac- 
tice the way it needs to be done 


we need 70 players—and we're 
well on our way.” 

His players have bought into 
Ramseys rebuilding plan since 
Day One. 

“It wasn't what he said, it 
was the confidence he had,” says 
transfer student Cody McCoy '03, a wide receiver whom Ramsey 
describes as the team’s “most exciting” offensive player. 
“Some guys say, ‘We may do this’ or ‘We might do that.’ Coach 
{amsey says, We're going to.” 

“What we're doing now is building a program from the 
ground up,” observes freshman linebacker (and valedictorian) 
Behrad Mahdi 04, who can be found just about every morning 
playing classical piano in the Burton Hall dorm lounge. 


“That's the hardest thing to do in any sport.” 


The losing streak has been especially tough on Oberlin’s 
two senior co-captains. The quotable Ryan Catignani and his 
Zechiel House roommate, center Jordan Kaltman '01, haven't 


tasted victory since their first game as freshmen. Jordan 


regrets taking that 1997 win for granted—after the final gun, 
he ducked out of the locker room to meet his father for din- 
ner. Ryan remains haunted by a post-game visit by a former 
Yeoman who was on the '92 team that had recorded Oberlin’s 
previous W. 

“We were going nuts in the locker room and he comes 
in, settles us down, and says, ‘Congratulations, | know you 
don't want to hear this right now but you guys have to under- 
stand that this was us 40 games ago—and all we did the next 
game was go out and start the streak over again.” 

Ryan laughs. “We were, like, ‘Man, get out of the lock- 
and then we went out the next game and started 


er room’ 
the streak over again.” 

Compounding the agony, he adds, is the post-game walk 
of shame. “After we lose, we'll 
come off the field and everybody 
stands up and applauds,” says the 
amusingly un-philosophical philos- 
ophy major. “I hate that.” 

“It just wears on you, agrees 
Jordan, a pre-med major. “You walk 
through the fence and all your 
friends are there saying, ‘You guys 
played a good game’ or ‘It’s okay, 
don't give up—and that just gets 


Oberlin’s football history is 
better than its record. Established 
in 1891, the Yeomen were coached 


in 1892 and 1894 by John W. 
Heisman, now best known for the 


to you. 


trophy awarded each year to the 
countrys best college football play- 
Oberlin’s 


formidable opponents have includ- 


er. Over the years, 
ed Michigan, Penn State, and 
Syracuse—though not since 1905. 
And, as ESPN and sports trivia 
fans often point out, Oberlin still owns the distinction of 
being the last Ohio-based football team to beat Ohio State, by 
a score of 7-6, in 1921. . 

Those glory days are long gone, but at least the team 
survived. Barely. “Over the course of my 40 years here, 
Oberlin has come close to dropping football three times,” 
claims retired history professor and former Yeomen defensive 
end Geoffrey Blodgett ’53. In 1977, he says, a motion to abol- 
ish the program was actually put to a vote among the 
faculty—and defeated when wealthy alumni threatened to 
withdraw their support for the college. 

“If the faculty knows anything, they know the value of 
money, Blodgett says. “I’m glad we prevailed, but we've been 
trying to justify that decision ever since.” 


Fortunately, Oberlin President Nancy S$. Dye’s adminis- 
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tration is solidly on the side of the Yeomen. In addition to 
endorsing the aggressive recruitment process, the college 
helped pay to install new carpeting in the locker room and a 
cushy new artificial turf in Jones Field House, the barn-like 
practice facility long known as a dust bowl. Oberlin alums 
picked up the tab for the team’s first-ever plane trip to 
California for a game against Pomona-Pitzer earlier this season. 

“Pomona and Oberlin are two very similar schools— 
high on academics, short on football players,” says Ramsey. 
“Arranging that game helped us compare ourselves to see 
where we needed to be, athletically. It also gave our students 
the opportunity to leave the state, to see a way of life that’s 
different from the Midwest. 

“Some of them had never seen an ocean before, let 
alone the Pacific, he adds. “It was a great experience.” 

Okay, so getting thumped 51—0 wasn't so great. But 
Ramsey contends the outcome could've been much different. 
“The first two plays we gained 45 yards—30 on the first play, 
15 on the second,” he says. “And we would've had a touch- 
down on the third play if not for one missed block.” 

“That's all it takes,” he insists. “It would've changed the 
whole game.” 

It could take even more work to change the mindset 
of a small faction of students and faculty who dismiss a football 
trip to California as extravagant. “My freshman year the fur- 
thest we went was Richmond, Indiana,” says defensive back 
David Smolev 02. “Some people here would rather see us lose, 
throw out the program, and use the money to build a bigger 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 3 PM. Zeke House, home of the 


Yeomen. Several players return from their last class of the 


cello.” 


week and are lounging around the cluttered dorm room that 
their co-captains share, including one lineman who waltzes in 
with a 12-pack...of Mountain Dew. Everyone starts swapping 
war stories, from the season-opening loss to Swarthmore in 
the so-called Brain Bowl to dreaded practice drills like The 
Chutes, The Blaster, and a grueling regimen sadistically 
dubbed “The Winning Edge.” 

Ryan and Jordan talk about their first two seasons, 
when the team was so short-handed that assistant coaches 
played the roles of the scout team, and players routinely lined 
up on offense and defense. 

“This team is night and day,” says Ryan, a horror-movie 
buff who has endured his share of nightmares on the football 
field. “Even guys | played with one or two years ago say the 
same thing: night and day. It’s just a completely different 
team, a completely different attitude. You can see it. You can 
feel it on the sidelines.” 

They're confident that the first payoff will come against 
Case Western. “We're clearly bigger, faster, and stronger,” says 
Dave. “On paper, we're a better football team. It’s all gonna 
come down to who wants it more tomorrow.” 


Jordan strolls out of his room toting a souvenir of 


Oberlin’s glory days. “My girlfriend gave me this,” he says, 
handing over a framed program from Oberlin’s memorable 
win over the Ohio State game on October 8, 1921. 

Now, as he and the rest of the Yeomen spill out the door 
for a final team meeting, Jordan remembers to pick up the 
present he’s been waiting all day to give his girlfriend, who's 
parked at the curb: a huge basket of laundry. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 4:30. In a classroom across from 
Coach Ramsey's office, the Yeomen offense slouches behind 


school desks waiting for the half-hour meeting to begin. 


Several players are wearing gray T-shirts bearing this crimson- 
lettered inscription on the back: 

“LT will persist 

until | succeed. 

| will persist. 

[ will win.” 


An assistant coach in the back of the room calls out one 
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player's name. 


“Yes, sir?” he replies. 

The coach points to the student's baseball cap. 

“Oh, sorry,” he says, removing it from his head. 

Ramsey enters the room and gets right down to busi- 
ness. He diagrams a few plays on the blackboard, reviews 
blocking schemes (“Block it like a 49 or 47,” he advises a tight 
end, “but do not go downfield”), and then runs a videotape of 
Case Western's previous game. “Look at their cornerback,” 
Ramsey says, stopping the action with a remote control. “He's 
gonna play bump here. But see the way he spreads his feet 
apart?” The tape rolls, and the wide receiver sprints past the 
flat-footed corner back. “He’s dead,” Ramsey notes. “He cant 
move when he spreads his feet.” 

Fifteen minutes later, the offense joins the defense on 
Dill Field for a final walk-through of specific plays and cer- 
tain game situations. Ball at the 50-yard line, 1:07 to play, one 
time-out. Twice, the offense sticks it in the end zone. 


With dusk approaching, Ramsey gathers his team at 
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midfield. “Do not leave your A game in your room,” he tells 
them. “No excuses. This is a team we should beat. 

“Dont be afraid of my expectations—or your own,” he 
adds, his eyes surveying his players as he makes one final ref- 
erence to the streak that haunts them. “Let’s end this thing.” 

The Yeoman close around their coach in a circle, every- 
one raising one arm in the air. On the count of three, they 
bellow one word in unison: “Win!” 


FRIDAY NIGHT. Nine members of Oberlin’s 1950 football 
team, which posted an impressive 7-1 record, are in town 
for alumni weekend. Tonight, they're enjoying a prime rib 
dinner on Philips’ ground floor, where one of the attendees, 
Richard Bailey ‘50 of Houston, recently agreed to help 
finance construction of a climbing wall. 

But the dinner conversation revolves around how long 
it will take the Yeomen to get over a more formidable 
hump—tinding the way to win a football game. Still, for the 
first time in years, they are satisfied that the program is 
headed in the right direction. 

“I've never felt this optimistic about the future of 
sports at Oberlin,” says Oberlin Trustee Jim Pohlman ’54, 
praising the “very solid” support of President Dye and Acting 
President Clayton Koppes. “We want wall-to-wall institu- 


tional excellence.” 
SATURDAY MORNING, gray and dripping rain. Game day. 


Someone in Zeke House is blasting Bob Marley's “No 


Woman, No Cry” so loud that its familiar refrain can be 
heard across the street: “Everything's gonna be all right...” 

At 9 a.m., the Yeomen start wandering into Stevenson 
Hall for a buffet breakfast of scrambled eggs, sausage, fruit, 
and bagels. The room is eerily quiet as they begin to line up 
with trays—upperclass students first. Everyone is wearing 
crimson sweatsuits and gray T-shirts, except for Ramsey and 
his seven assistant coaches; they're sporting jackets and ties. 
Defensive coordinator Rob Erhardt stands up to dismiss the 
team at 9:30. 

“Be in the locker room at 10:15,” he says. 

Ramsey remains behind, enjoying breakfast and chat- 
ting with eight members of the 1950 squad. As they finish 
their meal and get up from the table, Bart Harrison ’51] 
shakes the coach’s hand. “We're not available for substitu- 
tions,” he advises Ramsey. 

After breakfast, the 1950 team walks across campus to 
Philips for a meeting of The Heisman Club, which was 
founded to save football from extinction back in the ’70s. Its 
4,000 members have since taken on other projects, such as 
building a softball field, but reviving the football team 
remains its top priority. So far, they like the progress made 
under Ramsey and Athletic Director Michael Muska. 

“We are in a genuine turnaround situation,” says 


Koppes. “What we see on campus is a shift in the attitude 
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toward athletics.” 

True, the Yeomen are still searching for that elusive 
win, but Koppes has been encouraged since Opening Day at 
Dill Field when he first saw 50 Oberlin football players 
standing on the sidelines. “That, in itself, was a victory.” 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. One hour before kickoff, the 
Yeoman shuffle around Jones Field House, adjusting their 
shoulder pads and stretching out on the new turf. 
Quarterback Chris Moffatt 02, who also doubles as punter, 
booms several balls into the nets of the baseball batting 
cage. The echo reverberates around the walls of the old 
barn. 

Down the hall, a few dozen players sit quietly in front 
of their red wire-mesh lockers. Their gray T-shirts bear a dif- 
ferent inscription: “Bring It On.” Some Yeomen stare into 
space or pray, others nod to the music pulsing through their 
Walkmans. A few guys paint their faces, freshman lineman 
Eric Eyre opting for a Batman effect. 

Defensive line coach Bob Klinar strolls up to the white 
dry-erase board and squiggles one sentence in red marker: 
“Focus 100% of the X.” “That's all it comes down to,” he 
says, shrugging. “Do your job first, help your buddy second.” 

Moments before the Yeomen take the field, Ramsey 
bursts through the steel door and starts weaving through the 
room. “Where's our A game?” he asks, his voice even but 
intense. 

The team explodes. “Here!” 

“Where is it?” 

Louder this time. “Right here!” 

Ramsey challenges his players. “There’s no reason we 
shouldn't walk off Dill 


announces, still pacing. “You are much better than what 


Field victorious today,” he 


youve shown. You know that.” 

He comes to a halt in front of the room. “Four quar- 
ters, 60 minutes, snap to whistle—every play, every snap, 
every kick,” Ramsey says. “Let's get it done.” 


GAME TIME. As they did in Pomona, the Yeoman again 
start out strong. On their opening drive, the offense holds 
the ball for 11 plays and picks up three first downs before 
sputtering. The defense forces Case Western Reserve to go 


Then the walls slowly cave in. Case Western connects 
on several long passes, its running back scampers for 152 
yards and two touchdowns, and despite hanging tough for 
three quarters, Oberlin loses its 33rd straight game, 37-14. 

Still—and Ryan and Jordan are going to hate hearing 
this—there were a number of encouraging developments: 
Freshman running back Joseph Foxworth ’04 had _ several 
impressive carries, sophomore linebacker Mike McClendon '03 
returned an interception 65 yards for a touchdown, and 


Ramsey showed enough confidence in his offense to try a 
few trick plays, from a fake field goal to an option play that 
saw wide receiver Cody McCoy catch a lateral and heave a 
long pass down the sideline, albeit incomplete. 

“They're not playing bad football,” says Bart Harrison 
‘51, a retired attorney from Philadelphia who played defen- 
sive end on the 1950 Yeomen team. “They let Case Western 
escape three times in third-and-long situations, and they're 
not executing on key plays. That has a lot to do with confi- 
dence. But they're not playing bad football.” 

That's certainly the consensus among the 450 fans 
exiting the field. As Ramsey makes his way back to the lock- 
er room, he is approached by an elderly couple who offer 
handshakes and encouragement. “You're getting there,” says 
the man, quickly adding that he and his wife traveled to the 
game in Pomona. 

Meanwhile, the solemn Yeomen sit stooped in front of 
their lockers. Few have even taken off their jerseys when 
Ramsey walks through the door like a man on a mission. 
“We've got a lot of work to do,” he announces, pacing among 
his players. “A lot of work. Maybe it’s time to take the gloves 
off and demand perfection from you. We're a better team 
than O-and-4.” 

He looks around the silent room. “We're not gonna 
quit on you,” he says, wrapping up the mercifully brief post- 
mortem. “Lifting, tomorrow. 10 a.m.” 


SUNDAY MORNING. Oberlin’s 33rd consecutive loss mer- 
its exactly three sentences in The Chronicle-Telegram’s 
round-up of Ohio college football. 

Things don't get much better in ensuing weeks. In 
fact, the pain gets downright excruciating in mid-October, 
when the Yeomen lose a heartbreaker to Hiram, 9-8, on a 
33-yard interception return for a touchdown. Four more 
losses follow as Oberlin completes another winless season, 
stretching its losing streak to 39 games 

And yet... 

It's never too early to focus on next season, when the 


and counting. 


young Yeomen, joined by a second crop of Ramsey recruits, 
are likely to begin reaping the benefits of their hard work 
and experience. For inspiration, all they have to do is look at 
that snapshot on the coach’s bulletin board, the one of a 
playoff college football team holding hands at the moment 
of truth. 

Seems their opponent wound up missing that chip- 
shot field goal, giving Ramsey's team new life. “We won,” he 
says. “Triple overtime, 52-45.” 

Then Jeff Ramsey does something he has yet to do in 
his two seasons at Oberlin. He laughs, basking in the mem- 
ory of every coach's sweetest accomplishment: victory. & 


Kevin Haynes is a writer, editor, and hockey goalie in New York City. 
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BY DOUG MCINNIS ’70 / ILLUSTRATIONS BY THEO RUDNIK 


Oberlin Faculty Quizzed: 
Science? Religion? 


CAN YOU TEACH SCIENCE AND STILL BELIEVE IN AN ALL-POWERFUL, OMNISCIENT DEITY? 


OR THOUSANDS OF 

YEARS, science has 

unraveled the work- 
ings of the universe in its 
orderly fashion—picking, 
pulling, and sometimes 
yanking away turf previ- 
ously claimed by religion. 
Religion has not always 
yielded willingly. As  sci- 
ence staked more ground, 
Christian clerics coun- 
tered by debunking and 


suppressing science, and, 


when all else failed, persecuting and prosecuting 
the heretics. * A Roman Catholic tribunal during 
the 17th-century inquisition sentenced Galileo to 
life in prison for advocating the Copernican theo- 


ry that Earth orbits the sun. More than 350 years 
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ARE THEY MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE? 


science is blind.” 
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later, the Kansas State 
School Board, motivated 
by religious considera- 
tions, dropped evolution 
from the state’s science 
curriculum. & Yet, we 
would be wrong if we 
were to believe that reli- 
gion and science have 
been at odds throughout 
history. Austrian monk 
Gregor Mendel was the 
father of modern genet- 


ics. Charles Darwin saw 


evolution as a process designed by God. Galileo 
was devoted to the religion that prosecuted him. 
And Albert Einstein wisely observed that “sci- 


ence without religion is lame. Religion without 
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This symbiotic relationship has led each discipline to 
influence the other. Science helped shape modern religion by 
shooting down myth and superstition. Religion prodded men 
and women of science to delve deeper into the forces that drive 
our universe; Isaac Newton, for instance, wanted his theories 
to prove the existence of God. 

Religion is not the answer for every scientist. But for 
some, the findings of physics, biology, and other fields only 
reinforce their faith in a higher being. “There are two views in 
the science community,” says John Scofield, associate professor 
of physics at Oberlin. “For some, the more they know about sci- 
ence, the more they find that they can't possibly believe in 
religion. For others, the more they know about science, the 
more they are drawn to religion. The more | learn, the more I 
think there has to be a reason behind it all.” 

On a very large scale, change a few things in the laws 
of physics and the universe would not exist. On a much small- 
er measure, consider our four seasons, which would be reduced 
to one if not for the tilt of the earth’s axis with respect to its 
orbital plane around the sun. “That little tilt gives rise to 
tremendous seasonal variation in climate,” says Scofield. “Tf 
there were no tilt, I don’t think it would affect the fact that we 
have life on Earth, but the richness of life would be so differ- 
ent. I marvel at this richness of nature and the cleverness of the 
Being who put it together.” 


LTIMATELY, THOUGH, science and religion 

may fill different needs: for scientists, faith 

picks up where systemized knowledge leaves 
off. “Human beings appear to yearn for meaning and explana- 
tion,” says Oberlin’s Norman Craig, emeritus professor of 
chemistry. “It's the province of religious experience and think- 
ing to deal with such yearnings. In teaching chemistry, I never 
ask students to explain something. I don't think science, in the 
deepest use of words, ever explains things. | worry that in the 
heat of an exam, a student will hit a crisis because he or she 
realizes that science can't explain anything. Science merely 
describes. | tend to see science and religion as alongside one 
another, rather than in conflict.” 

Scofield agrees. “Science tells us how things happen; 
it doesn't tell us why. Many people make the mistake of looking 
at the Bible and seeing it as a scientific manual. When I look 
at the Bible, I don't see it as a book about how.” 

Some religious factions, including fundamentalist 
Christians in this country, have perceived major conflicts 
between science and religion. Devout scientists, on the other 
hand, see no clash. “I’m a scientist and a mathematician, and | 
believe in God,” says Jeff Witmer, professor of mathematics. “I 
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think where some people have a 
problem is if they have a literal 
the Bible. 


Then parts of religion come into 


interpretation of 


conflict with a scientific under- 
standing of the world. But I 
don’t think the Bible was meant 
to be taken literally.” 


While 


accept the disciplines as com- 


some _ scientists 


plementary, others have applied 
the scientific method to their 


beliefs to find that religion can't 
Robert 


Weinstock, emeritus professor 


pass the test. 


“SCIENCE WITHOUT 
RELIGION IS LAME. 
RELIGION WITHOUT 
SCIENCE IS BLIND.” 
— Albert Einstein 


of physics, was one. “When a 
scientist is called upon to reach 
a conclusion, the most impor- 
tant question to be answered is: 
‘What is the evidence?” he says. 

When Weinstock applied 
that standard to his religious 
beliets, didn't 
change his ethical principles, but they did undermine his faith 


the answers 


in “an omniscient, omnipotent, benevolent deity who has a 
strong interest in my personal welfare,’ he recalls. “I soon 
became a deeply convinced atheist. My conviction has not since 
weakened.” Still, he acknowledges that there are fundamental 
questions to which science has no answers. “How ought we to 
behave? Is there life after death? A heaven? A hell? Is there a 
supernatural deity? How effective is prayer?” The answer to any 
of these questions, he believes, is a matter of individual belief. 
Professor of biology David Benzing ceased believing in 
a deity long before entering his field. “Even though I can't 
explain all that’s out there, | find it very difficult to imagine that 
there is a deity, and that Christianity just happens to have all 
the right answers,” he says. “I certainly understand the benefits 
of religion and the comfort it provides to people. But | wonder 
if we've outlived religion as we've practiced it in many parts of 
the world. I'd like to see some sort of secular humanism as a 
replacement, but I don’t think people are ready for that yet.” 


N ANCIENT TIMES, much of what we now call science was 
the handmaiden of religion. In ancient Babylon, for 
instance, only priests were permitted to study astronomy 
and mathematics. Egyptians used geometry to build pyramids 


and estimate the volume of water in their reservoirs. But reli- 
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gion may have been a limiting factor. Neither Egypt nor 
Babylon turned to science when mulling over the nature of the 
universe. For that, they relied on mythical explanations. 

By contrast, the Ionians, who had emigrated from 
Greece, lived in a far more hostile environment and weren't 
tethered by religious restrictions. Spurred by necessity and 
freed from theocracy, the Ionians asked fundamental questions 
about how the universe worked, according to author James 
Burke in The Day the Universe Changed. An early Ionian, 
Thales of Miletus, is credited with using the constellation Ursa 
Minor as a point of reference for navigation. With his students, 
Thales investigated weather patterns, magnetism, condensa- 
tion, and other aspects of the world around them. 

In the Middle Ages, as Europe spurned science, 
Moslem scholars kept math, astronomy, and biology alive by 
expanding upon the sciences of ancient Greece. In particular, the 
Koran deemed biology as being close to God. Much of this knowl- 
edge was preserved in great libraries built by the growing Islamic 
empire in Spain, notably the library established in the city of 
Toledo. The city fell to Christian crusaders in 1085 and, soon 
after, Christian monks translated the works into Latin. It made 
sense that this task fell to the monks; until modern times, only 
priests and the wealthy were sufficiently educated for the job. 

Later, in the mid-1700s, European philosophers 
argued that science and religion were separate disciplines. And 
yet, hostility didn’t ensue. Enter Charles Darwin, who shook 
segments of Christianity with a theory of evolution that con- 
flicted with the words of Genesis, and science and religion 
were officially at odds. In his 1874 bestseller, History of the 
Conflict Between Science and Religion, medical school profes- 
sor John Draper fueled the belief that the Catholic Church was 
the enemy of science, blocking progress “by the sword and the 
stake.” Adding to the controversy was Cornell University 
President Dickson White’s 1896 book The History of the 
Warfare Between Science and Theology in Christendom. As the 
clash of words continued, perceptions changed, and the image 
of the two sides being at war prevailed. So it has remained 
since the latter part of the 19th century. 

In reality, the issue is far from cut-and-dried. While 
fundamentalist Christians in America continued to denounce 
evolution, a 1996 conference sponsored by the Vatican 
Observatory and the California-based Center for Theology and 
the Natural Sciences concluded that evolution and Christianity 
were compatible. “Religions have often supported scientific 
endeavors,” says Oberlin’s Joyce McClure, assistant professor 
of religion. “There's no inherent conflict between the two dis- 
ciplines, in my view.” 
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But recent developments, particularly in genetics, are 
already fostering new dissension. “Any form of genetic manip- 
ulation of humans or animals has the potential for causing a 
problem for religious persons,” says McClure, who teaches 
courses on ethical issues facing science. But simple genetic 
manipulation may not be enough to set off warning bells among 
Christians and Jews. Both traditions have embraced the idea 
that change—through evolution or through humanity's manip- 
ulation—is part of the nature of things, she says. “There's 
nothing new about that. 

“The best candidates for a problem,’ McClure adds, 
“would be things that reduce complexity. If it becomes possi- 


ei 


ble—and widespread—to select pre-embryos for intelligence or _ 


physical strength, for instance, we would be selecting one | 


group over another, one that would have an advantage over | 


other segments of the population.” 

Ironically, the Big Bang theory, among the most com- 
plicated and controversial theories to emerge in the 20th 
century, wears well in many religious and non-religious circles. 


created by our brains and our minds. We don’t understand the 
connections that are there, but there are likely to be some. The 
brain has a built-in capacity for languages. It’s entirely possible 
the brain may have a built-in capacity for religion.” 

As matters now stand, many would argue that we can 
know very little, if anything, about a higher being. Einstein 
likened our comprehension of God to a small child entering a 
giant library, unable to understand the languages in which the 
books are written, unable to grasp the order in which the books 
are arranged. “The child dimly suspects a mysterious order in 
the arrangement of the books, but doesn’t know what it is,” 
Einstein said. 

Others believe that they get a glimmer of God from 
the universe itself. “I’m part of God’s creation, and I use the 
tools of science to study other parts of God's creation,” says pro- 
fessor Scofield. “When I look at anything that’s built, it tells me 
a little bit about the person who built it.” = 


Doug MeInnis is a freelance science writer from Casper, Wyoming. 


“The idea that there was this event that 
brought space and time into existence 
is appealing to people of faith,” says 
McClure. “The idea of God as being 
eternal and outside of time has been 
long-standing. And that concept is not 
specific just to Christianity.” 


UR FUIURE: “PRACTICALLY 

GUARANTEES that science and 

religion will intertwine in 
unexpected ways. In fact, science may 
shed light on how our health and well- 
being are aided by religion. Jan 
Thornton, associate professor of neuro- 
science, says that some _ research 
suggests that the devout recover from 
illness better than the non-religious. 
“We don’t know for sure whether that’s 
true,’ she says. “If it is, we want to 
know what the mechanism is.” 

The evolving discipline of 
neuroscience hopes to shed new light 
on the nature of religious thought. “As 
we learn more about the brain, we may 
learn more about religion,’ says 
Thornton. “Certainly, our religious 
thoughts and feelings and beliefs are 
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The Conflict Continues... 


OBERLIN WASN’T JUST A COLLEGE IN ITS 
EARLY YEARS, BUT A CAUSE—blending edu- 
cation, anti-slavery sentiments, and a dose 
of old-time religion. Alsatian pastor John 
Frederick Oberlin was the namesake of the 
College, and the great 19th-century evange- 
list Charles Grandison Finney served as its 
president from 1851 through 1866. 

But the end of the century saw the 
College shift away from the traditional 
American model of Protestant-inspired 
coursework in favor of a curriculum influ- 
enced by German research universities. A 
re-invented Oberlin drew a new breed of 
faculty, such as German-trained chemist 
Frank Jewett, whose students included 
Nobel Prize-winner Robert Millikin and 
Alcoa founder Charles Martin Hall. 

Yet Oberlin continued to have 
deep religious roots well into the 20th cen- 
tury. A 1957 issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, devoted to religion at Oberlin, 
included reprints of chapel talks given by 
faculty members Thurston Manning and 
David Anderson, both members of the 
physics department. Anderson was also an 


ordained Episcopal minister. 

Within a decade, the school of 
theology was gone, and Oberlin had com- 
pleted its transformation into a secular 
institution. In many ways, however, the mod- 
ern College hasn’t lost touch with the moral 
roots set down by its evangelical founders. 
You'll find faculty members with strong 
moral convictions who may not believe in 
God. Among them is a science faculty mem- 
ber who regularly attends church, in part for 
the moral guidance it offers. “A lot of the 
socially conscious teachings of the church 
are things | believe in,” he says. 

But the lessening of religious 
influence has been difficult for others, 
including newly retired chemistry professor 
Norman Craig, a 1953 graduate. “It’s been 
hard for me to be an Oberlin faculty member 
when such a falling-away from religious 
commitment has occurred,” he says. “Once 
you see that, you wonder what will guide 
principles in people who have no religious 
roots. But Oberlin faculty members and stu- 
dents remain morally sensitive, so perhaps 
my concerns are overly pessimistic.” 
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BUILDINGS WITH SOUL 


by Norine Dworkin ’88 / photos by Richard Frank 


Kicking back in one of historic Brooklyn’s charming garden patisseries, architect 
: ie Daniel Ruiz ’88 muses about gargoyles. Sure, they're charming in a twisted, 
2 > Halloweeny sort of way. But what he really likes about them is that they do more 
4 a than scare the faithful from straying off the path of righteousness. He likes them 
because they're functional. m “A gargoyle is artistic expression, but it’s also pro- 
viding weight to the buttress so that the loads coming down from the spire and 
the roof of the medieval church get transferred properly,” explains Ruiz. In fact, 
he says, if it weren’t for those creepy gargoyles, churches the world over would be 
toppling right and left. Even so, you don’t expect today’s Wa//paper-driven archi- 
tects to appreciate a bunch of stone critters that resemble deranged Yodas hyped 
up on steroids. But bizarre as they are, Ruiz believes they still offer lessons in how 
community values can be articulated. 


This idea—that buildings be more than the sum of their steel beams, concrete, 
glass, and drywall—is what really fires Ruiz’s passion for architecture. The Bauhaus 


decreed that a building’s functionality should be evident in its form. Ruiz pushes the 
concept a step further: That a building be reflective of, indeed, indebted to the com- 
munity that houses it. “I’m interested in how architecture relates to the public realm, 
how people interact with it, partly in terms of how they live in those spaces, but even 
more so, how different pieces of architecture come together to create a civic space, 
he explains. “When | think about culture, I think about what makes a community, how 
people relate together in a place that makes it unique. That's what makes a culture, 


and it’s from there that you have your artistic expression. 


Daniel Ruiz (at right) reviews plans with project architect Thomas MacLeod. 
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A Social Hub 


AT THE MOMENT, Ruiz’s LATEST ARTISTIC EXPRESSION, THE NEW 
Learning Resource Center at Quinsigamond Community Col- 
lege in Worcester, Massachusetts, exists solely as a model and a 
set of drawings in his office at the Boston firm Einhorn, Yaffe, 
Prescott, where he toils as an architect and project manager. In 
the Internet Age, building a library seems almost passé. But here, 
there was an undeniable need. The school’s existing library is 
housed in a cramped gymnasium, and (it’s said) students often 
study in their cars because they have no place else to go. 

But when it breaks ground in August, the Learning Resource 
Center is meant to be far more than a repository for printed and 
digital matter or even a study hall and tutoring venue. Building 
this library marks the first step in shaping this small commuter 
school's sense of community. “The library will become the 
impromptu student center, the living room of the campus, the 
place where students come to hang out,” says Ruiz, who helped 
design the building and is now overseeing its completion. 

Deciding how and where the library would fit into the cam- 
pus terrain was the primary consideration. “We're placing the 
library in a way that will start to develop a quadrangle,” Ruiz 


explains. “Right now, the existing buildings are all scattered 
about the campus. One of the things we've also done is to help 
the college identify where the next building should go in 10 or 
20 years when it’s ready to build another one to help finish the 
quadrangle. This will add to the character of the campus. But 
youre playing your pieces very slowly.” 

For the building itself, Ruiz worked closely with lead design- 
er Neil Martin and principal Charles Kirby, continually 
tweaking and refining the design. “You keep doing versions, 
fleshing out what the building is going to be. We throw ideas out 
to each other and banter back and forth. You start to see that 
maybe that element doesn’t quite work or this element is too 
high or this looks too chunky.” 
result is a sleek, 


For Quinsigamond, the high-tech building 


Ruiz’s current project is a learning resource center at a 
Worcester, Massachusetts, community college. 


with curving lines that somehow marries the 
concepts of a state-of-the-art learning cen- 
ter and a really cool, comfortable place to 
hang out. Key to the design are the build- 
ing’s all-glass front and a glass tower that 
(“Sort of like 

“The glass 


allows the light within the building to serve 


will house a cybercafé 
Level”) and two reading lounges. 
as a beacon, drawing people in,’ Ruiz says. 
“When you're walking by, you can see your 
friends there. Instead of going straight to 
your car to go home, maybe you stop in and 
say hello. That all emphasizes that this is 
the gathering place.” 

Naturally, the center will also do its job 
as a library. Uppermost in Ruiz’s mind was 
providing public and private study areas to facilitate how stu- 
both in groups and by themselves. “This 
[ learned at Oberlin,” “Mudd Center has a 


variety of spaces, from A Level to the womb chairs to the court- 


dents learn, 


something Ruiz says. 
yard spaces on the second floor to the more focused spaces and 
carrels on the upper levels. The elements are here for providing 
for the different modes of learning.” 


Cultural Expression 


SOME ARCHITECTS ARE LONE-WOLF Howarp Roark TYPES, 
but Ruiz, who studied art history/studio art at Oberlin, 
earned his masters degree at the 


then 
University of Washington's 
College of Architecture and Urban Planning in Seattle, relishes 
the team approach. “My creative side is always being challenged 
by my more analytical side,” he says. “So any hesitation I may 
have with my creativity is mediated by the people I work with. I 
really like hashing out problems in groups, offering suggestions, 
and fighting for ideas. In some ways, that’s a very Oberlin thing 
to do. Once you put out your idea and elicit criticism, it forces 
you to know what you believe about your design.” 

Over the years, Ruiz has worked on all types of projects, 
from the Seattle Mariners’ new baseball stadium to a cozy five- 
star inn, from a center for people with mental disabilities to a 
ieee dollar home for one of the Microsoft founders 

“not Bill"), But always he has sought to express how buildings 
ae with their surroundings. 

“OF course, I’m not advocating that we design gargoyles for 
our buildings,” “But I do think that the details of a 
building can be expressed in a way that’s relevant to our culture 
today, our civic culture.” | 


he laughs. 
And if you can appreciate that, then you know exactly where 
Ruiz is coming from. m 


Norine Dworkin is a freelance writer and editor in New York City. Contact 


her at norined@ix.netcom.com. 
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Please send news of your recently published book along with a review copy, if possible, to “Bookshelf ’ Oberlin Alumni Ma j ' 
2 y SC, s , Ube agazine - 
Your review copy will be presented to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from you B ee er eee 
balancing Frivaté Lnoices and FuDIIC 
Responsibility 


By FRANK SLOAN ‘64, EmiLy M. SToutT, 
KATHRYN WHETTEN-GOLDSTEIN, AND 
LAN LIANG 


Universit) of ( hicago Press, 2000 


Ve [HAN 100,000 DEATHS A YEAR are 
attributable to alcohol, including 20,000 
highway fatalities. This study focuses on one 
of the regulations enacted to curb highway 
accidents: the liability imposed on alcohol 
servers and social hosts by tort law. Using a 
series of original sets of survey data, Frank 
Sloan and his colleagues explore the efficacy 
of a wide range of legal sanctions and policy 


mechanisms to reduce drunk driving. The 


After Life book will serve as an important foundation for 

By RHIAN ELLIS ‘90 future research. Sloan is the J. Alexander 

Viking Press, 2000 \MIcMahon Professor of Health Policy 

Management and Economics and director of 

Reviewed by Dan Chaon, visiting assistant professor of creative writing the Center for Health Policy, Law, and 
Management at Duke University. 


hian Ellis’s striking first novel manages rather miraculously to be both 
a page-turning thriller of psychological suspense and an acute and tender 


character study. The book begins with murder—‘First I had to get his body 


into the boat,” is the eye-catching opening line—and proceeds from there 
to pull us into a sympathetic collusion with the murderess and protagonist, Naomi 
Ash. “A lonely life is a crime without witnesses,” thinks Naomi at one point, “it is 
a movie playing in a locked theater; can you ever really be sure what happens in 
it? Can you be sure that it happens at all?” It’s an apt question. As a professional 
spiritualist medium, Naomi is continually caught between the knowledge of her 


sometimes fraudu- 


“After Life draws us in with a carefully crafted = !ent methods and her 


: - hopeful faith that Increase 
mixture of dread and charm. perhaps she really By Lia Purpura '86 
does have a gift for Georgia University Press, 2000 


communicating with the dead. Perhaps, she thinks, “belief was a decision I could 
make.” But her doubts set her apart from the other residents of Train Line, New A ELOQUENT MEDITATION OF PREGNANCY 


York, a tiny town made up of members of the Church of Spiritualist Studies, a and birth is only part of the sum of these 


collection of New Agers, hypnotists, and fortune tellers, among w hom Naomi is a gentle essays. We observe not only a child 
gloomy outsider. For many years, her crime remains a secret. But then the body growing towards birth, but a self, growing 
is discovered. and the careful and aloof life Naomi has built for herself begins to toward self-definition. This is a love letter to 
an unborn child and a tracery of the joys and 

This is a book that rediscovers the old-fashioned story-telling virtues of a writer fears of having and holding a newborn, 
like Shirley Jackson. Like Jackson’s wonderful novels, After | ife draws us in with a through the first year of raising Purpura’s little 
carefully crafted mixture of charm and dread. It’s the kind of novel that evokes the son, Joseph. This is motherhood at an extraor- 
supernatural power a good book once had over a reader, the kind of book that you dinary pitch, rec ording, absorbing, and 
might have curled up with in an easy chair when you were 12, unable to stop read- revisiting experiences [rom a multitude of 
ing, not wanting it to end; when you lift your head after the last page, the light has angles. Purpura, author of four earlier books, 


. 1999 ry 
changed, and a ghostly flutter has lodged in your chest. won the 1999 Associated Writing Programs 


\ward in Creative Non-Fiction and holds the 
1000 Ohio State University Press/The Journal 
Award in Poetry. She lives in Baltimore and 


teach Loyola College 


hian Ellis lives in Ithaca, New York, with her husband, author | Robert Lennon, and 


two sons. Owen and Oliver. She holds an MFA from the University of Viontana 
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OUT OFelH E 
ORDINARY 


Essays on Growing Up 
with Gay, Lesbian, 
and Transgender Parents 


Out of the Ordinary: 
Essays on Growing up with Gay, Lesbian, 
and Transgender Parents 
By NoELLE Howey ‘94 AND 
ELLEN SAMUELS ‘94, EDITORS 
St. Martin’s Press, 2000 


| es IS A COLLECTION OF 21] STORIES of now- 
grown children who grew up with an 
“out-of-the-ordinary’ parent and who wel- 
comed this opportunity to reminisce about 
how they dealt with the experience. Some rec- 
ollections are poignant, some angry, and others 
describe a truly loving and unconflicted rela- 
tionship. Each of the editors had reason to 
wish that such a book existed when she was 
growing up with a parent who was different. 
That they were able to create an accepting, 
nonjudgmental atmosphere for their story- 
tellers is a mark of their own understanding. 
The book also includes a resource guide of 
organizations that offer support for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of gay, lesbian, and 
transgender parents and their children. Howey 
is a freelance writer who has contributed to 
numerous magazines. She is writing a memoir 
about life with her transgender father for 
Picador USA. Samuels is an award-winning 


poet and teacher who lives in Berkeley. 


Finding It: Selected Poems 


By PETER Money ’86 
Mille Grazia Press, 2000 


| pa SMALL COLLECTION of lyric poems 
takes the reader to Cape Cod and 
Vermont, where Money lived before making 
his way to Berkeley, California, with his wife 
and young son. Here are fog, mist, stars, and 
moonlight, an Adirondack chair at the family 
rental, and the ever-present wash of the sea. 
he sketches allow the 


spare, minimalist 


34 


reader to fill in between his provocative lines 
with a flood of memory, and, occasionally, 
angst. This is Money’s sixth collection. His 
work appears in The American Poetry Review, 


Talisman, The Sun, and The Writer's Almanac. 


Defining New Yorker Humor 
By JupITH YaRoss LEE ’71 
University Press of Mississippi, 2000 


UU. ITS ARCHIVES WERE OPENED in the 
mid-1900s, the history of The New Yorker 


was obscured in a not-quite-definable myth. 


Touted as the best magazine of all time, it has 


earned kudos as the source for short stories, 
sobering essays, and cartoons that created 
new relations between visual and verbal wit. 
Lee has carefully researched the early compo- 
nents of the magazine, tracing the editing 
patterns and personalities that tilted and 
pared the final product to a wry, sophisticated, 
informative — publica- 
tion. Anyone with a 
The 


New Yorker will find the 


subscription to 


Defining 
Alo Varilar 
New Yorket 
Humor, 


book impossible to put 
down. Lee, a professor 
at Ohio University, is 
the author of Garrison 
Keillor, A 


America. 


Postcolonial Theory and the United States: 
Race, Ethnicity, and Literature 
EDITED BY AMRITJIT SINGH AND 

PETER SCHMIDT '75 
University Press of Mississippi, 2000 


A fies STUDIES, ADDRESSING ISSUES of race, 
ethnicity, and empire in U.S. culture, have 
provided some of the most innovative and 
controversial contributions to recent scholar- 
ship. The book, with a collection of 19 
probing essays written in the 1990s by out- 
standing contributors (including former 
Oberlin English professor Lawrence Buell, 
now at Harvard), examines the ever-expand- 
ing international cultural identity in the 
postcolonial era. Such a gathering of diverse, 
complementary, and often competing view- 
points provides a 200d introduction to the 
cultural differences and commonalities that 
comprise the United States today. Schmidt is 
professor of English at Swarthmore and is 
Heart of the Story: Eudora 
Weltys Short Fiction. 


aut hor of The 


Voice of 


Fighting for Social Justice: 
The Life Story of David Burgess 
By Davip S. BURGESS 39 
Wayne State University Press, 2000 


HIS MEMOIR IS THE REFLECTION of a life 
Tee achieving social justice for the poor. 
Here is a clear path to understanding the his- 
tory of social activism from the 1930s to the 
1980s. The book will help students, histori- 
ans, and the general reader toward a sense of 
the cohesiveness of American. left-liberal 
reform in the mid-20th century. Throughout 
the narrative, Burgess combines his belief in 
pacifism, work with international aid agen- 
cies, and inner-city Christian ministry to 
demonstrate the connections among interna- 
tional social movements in America, Canada, 
and Asia. Bill Moyers, in the foreword, says, “I 
have rarely met anyone who fulfilled more 
completely than David Burgess my idea of the 
Christian pilgrim.” The Burgess family lives in 


Benecia, California. 


Art, Dance, 
and the 

Body in 
Feench Culture 
ofthe 


Ancien Regime 


Art, Dance, and the Body in French Culture 
of the Ancien Regime 
By SARAH R. COHEN '79 
Cambridge University Press, 2000 


‘Eelaece ILLUSTRATED with eight full- 
sized color plates and 166 illustrations 
that show the artful body, the court ballet, art 
as spectacle, and remarkable masquerades, 
the book interprets the meanings of the 
images that were produced during the reign of 
Louis IV and the Regency. The author focus- 
es on the relationship between art and the 
dance during this period and analyzes the 
complex modes of bodily representation. The 
paintings and drawings of Antoine Watteau 
are featured throughout. Sarah Cohen is asso- 
ciate professor of art history at the University 
of Albany, SUNY. She has contributed to Art 
History, The Art Bulletin, and the Yale Journal 


of Criticism, 
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Buildings for Bluestockings 
By MarGARET BIRNEY VICKERY '85 
University of Delaware Press, 2000 


H'' \RE 121] ILLUSTRATIONS and 17 color 
plates that detail the architecture of six 
of the earliest, purpose-built residential col- 
leges for women, founded in the latter half of 
19th-century England. They reflect the 
attitudes about women and higher educa- 
tion current at a time when reproducing a 
home-like 
atmosphere for 
small groups, 
supervised by a 
female proctor, 
was considered 
the right thing 
to do. Today's 
college women 
would scoff at 
the protection 
and care that 
architects 


deemed neces- 
sary to protect the gentle sex away from 
home. Nevertheless, the halls are an impres- 
sive collection of stone masses and of 
intrinsic interest as architectural marvels. 
Vickery earned a PhD at Stanford in 1993 


and has worked for the Victorian Society in 


London and _ lectured on_ Victorian 
Architecture and the Arts and Crafts 
Movement. She lives in Amherst, 


Massachusetts, with her husband and two 


children. 


Life and Death in a Venetian Convent: The 


Chronicle and Necrology of 
Corpus Domini, 1395-1436 


Works By SISTER BARTOLOMEA RICCOBONI 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
DANIEL BORNSTEIN 72 
The University of Chicago Press, 2000 


R‘ COBONI BUILT HER DOMINICAN con- 
vent, Corpus Domini, in 1394 in Venice, 
aided by a wealthy patron and eminent 
Dominican preacher, Giovanni Dominici. 
The Sister, 20 years later, wrote about the 
women who inhabited the convent where 
they were physically bonded by the convent 
vall and organized temporally by the 
rhythms of work and worship. Her necrology 
records provide biographies of nearly 50 


women who died in the convent between 


1395 and 1436. The personal and social 
meaning of religious devotion comes alive in 
these texts. Bornstein is professor of history 
and director of the Interdisciplinary Program 
A&M 


University and author of several books. 


in Religious Studies at Texas 


Writing Double: 
Women’s Literary Partnerships 
By BetrE LoNDON ’74 
Cornell University Press, 1999 


T 11S IS THE FIRST FULL-LENGTH TREATMENT 
of women’s literary partnerships, going to 
the heart of issues surrounding authorial 
identity. This study of co-authoring also 
delves into the alternative writing practices 
of female mediums, spiritualists, and auto- 
matic writers. Here is a_ fascinating 
perspective on issues ranging from the 
erotics of female collaboration to profession- 
alism, copyright law, feminist politics, and 
the social construction of authorship. 
London is chair of the English department at 
the University of Rochester and author of 
The Appropriated Voice: Narrative Authority 
in Conrad, Forster, and Woolf. 


Combat Artists of World War II 


They Drew Fire: 
Combat Artists of World War Il 


By BRIAN LANKER AND 
NicoLE NEWNHAM 9! 
TV Books, 2000 


YEAR AGO, A DOCUMENTARY FILM featur- 
A... seven U.S. combat artists of World 
War II was shown on public television. Much 
of this work, stored in military archives, had 
never been seen before. Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning photographer Lanker (father of Julia 
Coburn ’91) and documentary producer 


Newnham selected works sponsored by the 


U.S. Army, Navy, Marines, and civilian art 
programs sponsored by Life magazine and 
others for the program. The varieties of expe- 
rience they chronicled provide a stunning 
record of life in the trenches, on the front 
lines, and behind the scenes. The book, 
based on the images shown in the TV pro- 
gram, showcases the work in color and black 
100 


artists who recorded their individual wars 


and white of seven of the more than 


with a pen or a paintbrush. A companion 
video of They Drew Fire is also available. 
Newnham lives in San Francisco. Her films 
include Unforgettable Face, a study of a 
Japanese-American soldier and the woman 
he freed from a concentration camp at the 


end of World War II. 


African American Quilting: 
The Warmth of Tradition 
By SULE GREG C. WILSON ‘79 

The Rosen Publishing Group, Inc., 2000 
RITTEN FOR THE LIBRARY of African 
American Arts and Culture, this book 
introduces middle- and high-school students 
to the glories of African quilting. Taking the 
history of quilting back more than 2,000 
years, the book is illustrated with full-page 
photos of brilliantly designed quilts in mem- 
orable fabric combinations. Readers discover 
the origins of kente cloth, appliqué, Bible 
quilts, and the messages and secrets of quilts. 
The author shares the importance of quilting 
as a story-telling technique and brings the 
craft up to the moment with comments by 
Rosa Parks, who says that any woman from 
Alabama her age knows how to quilt. 
Kwanzaa, Wilson's first book in the series, is 
about the African-American holiday intro- 
duced over 30 years ago. The book combines 
information from ancient texts and legends, 
folklore, and modern history and describes 
the Kwanzaa ceremony and its significance 
and symbols. 
Wilson is an 


educator, writer, 


and musician 
who has _ also 
written a book 


on drumming 
and made sever- 


al recordings. He 


at 
mm 
ro 
= 
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~~ 
oa 


lives with his 


family in Tempe, 


\rizona. 
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Year by Year 


Clarice Horn Skidmore celebrated her | 00th 


birthday on November 17, 2000. She continued 
her part in a round robin letter for 74 years with 
of Oberlin 


Pearls,” dropping out in 1997, a year after she 


a group classmates called “The 


moved to Borz Health Care in Petoskey, 
Michigan. She married Harold Skidmore, a 
1925 OTS graduate, and they raised their two 
sons in Michigan, where Harry was eventually 
superintendent of Congregational churches. He 
later served as an officer on the board of U.C.C. 
until his death in 1979. Clarice now has two 
orandchildren, five great-grandchildren, and a 


oreat-great-grandson. 
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Commencement-Reunion Weekend will 
be held on campus May 25-28, 2001. 


Worldwide Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Winter 2000 


Sally Morillas was recently profiled in the 
Cleveland 


“Octogenarian 


under the heading 
Now 86, Sally has 


spent her life fighting for human rights and 


Free Times 


\ctivist’. 


became well-known in the Cleveland commu- 
nity after helping to organize a campaign against 
a city police officer who shot a youngster armed 
with a BB gun. She is deeply involved with 
Pastors for Peace, an organization sending 
humanitarian aid to Cuba, and says she remains 
hopeful that the United States will one day pay 
more attention to the rights of workers and less 


to the exercise of capitalism. 


Brooks Ranney has reaped the ultimate honor 


that South Dakota can bestow, a place in the 
Dakota Hall of Fame as a tribute to the thou- 
sands of women he treated and babies he 
delivered in his 47-year career in Yankton. 
Following his premed degree at Oberlin, he 
completed studies at Northwestern University 
Medical School, and then served as battalion 
surgeon during World War II. He settled with 
his family in Yankton where he practiced obstet- 
rics and gynecology and taught at the University 
of South Dakota School of Medicine until his 
retirement. Brooks has lectured in 23 countries, 
served as mayor of Yankton, published three 
nonmedical books, sings in the church choir, 
and is the baritone in Yankton’s Barbershop 


Quartet Chorus. 


Competing against other 80-84-year-old men, 


fa) 


Albert Fisher won five medals (one, gold) at 
the United States Masters Swimming Lone 
Course National Championships in August. A 
380 from 46 


seven countries participated in the event, held 


record 1, swimmers states and 
in the University of Maryland's 50-meter pool. 
This challenge followed 25 days in the hospital 
with pneumonia last spring. He says that the 
doctors had to stop and restart his heart to vet it 
back to a normal beat, and that he feels fortu- 


nate to still be “above ground.” 


Gardner Taylor was named the Distinguished 


Alumnus for 2000 by the alumni association of 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School. Gardner 
was acknowledged in TIME magazine as “the 
dean of America’s black preachers” and_ by 
Christian Century magazine as “the poet laure- 
ate of American Protestantism.” The Spire, 
Vanderbilt's magazine for the divinity school, 
extolled Gardner this way: “Known for the elo- 
quence, passion, and astounding vocabulary he 
brings to the pulpit, Gardner described his role 
as preacher as ‘giving scriptural principles per- 


sonality.” 
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Robert Owen paid a spring visit to the Sullivan 


County (N.Y.) penitentiary to play piano in a 
recital of French classical music with Randall 
Wolfgang, principal oboist of the New York City 
Ballet Orchestra. He says that the 50 prisoners 
who attended were a great audience. During a 
visit to Oberlin in June, he lunched with Tom 
Kramer and heard graduate student Tom 
Fleishman perform a recital on the clavichord 


Robert gave to the Conservatory two years ago. 


Email: powen@mail.slc.edu ¢ George Walker 


was inducted into the American Classical 
Music Hall of Fame at the Library of Congress 
in Washington, D.C., last April. In June, he 
received the Dorothy Maynor Outstanding Art 
Citizen Award for 2000 from the Harlem School 
of the Arts. Summit Records has released a new 
CD of George's work that will include his 
Pulitzer Prize-winning piece, Lilacs for Voice 
and Orchestra. The work was premiered by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra with Seji Ozawa 
conducting. The other works on the CD are 
Tangents tor chamber orchestra, Wind Set for 
woodwind quartet, Sonata for Violin and Pian 
No. 2, recorded with his son, violinist Gregory 


Walker, and String Quartet, No. 2. 


Marjorie Jean “Scotty” MacDonell mai 


ried John Murphy last May 20. The couple 


met while they were traveling and say they 
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expect to continue their travels as they enjoy 
retirement together. Address: 417 S. Apple 
Rd., Edgewater Park, NJ 08010-2701. 


Priscilla Haley Bilous and husband Ted 


traveled to England, Scotland, and Poland in 
September 1999 to visit Ted’s family in those 
countries. Priscilla noted, “Poland has surely 
come a long way in the last decade since 
democracy has taken over.” Major cities were 
painting their old buildings in lovely pastel 
colors in celebration of the millennium. The 
couple traveled to a wedding in Germany last 
March, and the bridal couple, both hockey 
players, married on ice in full hockey regalia. 
Priscilla and Ted visited Munich and Dachau 
while they were in Germany. They still live in 
Babylon, Long Island, but make frequent 


jaunts to New England. 


Marion Smith Raney writes that her hus- 
band Alan, an electrical engineer retired from 
General Electric, died June 23 at age 77. The 
couple was married for 47 years and has two 
daughters, including Karen '77, and twin sons. 
Marion’s address: 5428 Stoneybrook Dr., 
Roanoke, VA 24018. 


Mike Sperber is a psychiatric consultant at 
Middlesex 
Massachusetts. An essay he wrote on Alger 
Hiss was published in the September 2000 


House of Corrections in 


issue of Psychiatric Times. 


G. Roy Levin designed and directed a low- 
MFA 


Vermont College until his recent retirement, 


residency program in visual art at 
“a happy occasion,” he says. For the last 20 
years Roy has been making and exhibiting 
art in the United States and Europe. His 
work has been varied, and included a series 
on the Holocaust shown in Vermont, New 


York City, Houston, Germany, and Poland. 


He is presently working on a presentation ol 


films on the death penalty for a film festival 
in Burlington and curating a show on the 


Same subjec { 


WINTER 


profile 


Sophisticated Snowflakes 


Like many of us, calligrapher Jean Williams Murphy ’37 often made paper snowflakes when 
decorating for the holidays. But the simple craft became an enchanting art form when she 
learned to replace abstract shapes with people, animals, and objects. Her cutouts, she dis- 
covered, could even tell stories. “One of my earliest cutouts features the nursery rhyme about 
the cow jumping over the moon,” says Jean. “I wondered what other nursery rhymes could be 


illustrated in cutouts and found many to inspire me.” 


Jean developed the theme as an exhibit for 


a newly constructed library in her hometown of South 
Bend, Indiana. With paper, scissors, and painstaking 
concentration, she brought the rhymes to life in lacy 
shapes with six, eight, and even 12 “repeats.” Under 
each cutout, she hand-lettered the corresponding 
rhyme. 


The display was so admired that Jean was 


encouraged to publish her collection. In 1999, 500 
copies of Nursery Rhymes in Cutouts and Calligraphy 
were published by Mossberg & Company. “This has 
been the fulfillment of a longtime dream and a lega- 
cy for my children and grandchildren,” she says. 


Nancy Garniez is inaugurating a course in 
chamber music pedagogy next spring at the 
Mannes College of Music in New York City. 
She was pleased to have Jonathan Comisar 90 
and Christopher Sahar '88 in her chamber 


music class at Mannes this summer. ® George 


Thomas, GST, was installed in the Libbey 
High School Hall of Fame last May 27 in 
Toledo, Ohio. This spring he begins further 
study at Harvard Divinity School on a Merrill 


Fellowship. 


Robert L. McGrath, a physics graduate, is 


provost, vice president for academic affairs, and 
vice president for Brookhaven affairs at the 
State University of New York at Stony Brook. P: 
631.632.7007. 


Robert Houser’s play, Empty Places, was work- 


shopped by the Colorado Shakespeare Festival 


in July and will be given a full production by the 


Rochester Civic Theatre in Vlinnesota_ in 


January. For details: www.roc heivictheatre.org 


Diane Dolan Bennett was elected chair of 


the board of directors for the 60-bed West 
Grimsby, 


Ontario. © Ken Weiss has two good things to 


Lincoln Memorial Hospital in 
report: he was named Evan Pugh Professor of 
Anthropology and Genetics, a high university 
honor, at Penn State, where he has been on the 
faculty for 15 years; and his daughter Amie has 
kept the Oberlin tradition alive by entering the 


Conservatory (violin) this fall. 


oN 
| 


Martin Weisskopf, chief scientist for X-ray 
at NASA's George C. Marshall 


Space Flight Center in Huntsville, Alabama, 


astronomy 


was presented June 20th with Marshall’s 
Research and Technology Award for notable 
achievements in current technology develop- 
ment for 1999. Martin is chief project scientist 


for the Chandra X-ray Observatory team. 


Kathryn Hodgman Beam, senior associate 


librarian and curator of the humanities collec 


tion at the University of Michigan, received a 


Notes 


Oberlin grads were awarded special 
honors during Alumni Council Weekend 
in September. The following were recog- 
nized for their outstanding contributions 
on behalf of the College: 


ROBERT HIRSHBERG '40 
Certificate of Appreciation 


AARON LEVIN ’68 
Completed Term, Executive Board Member 


DONALD AND PHyLLIs DopGE LayTON ’50 
Class Agents of the Year 


38 


rn for Weekend of Work and Play 


BY MIDGE BRITTINGHAM '60 


4g BT'S THE WAY | ALWAYS REMEMBER IT,” exclaimed one alum, when intermittent 
heavy downpours greeted the 200 Alumni Council members who returned for 
Oberlin’s annual alumni weekend September 22-24. 

Dining with students in Dascomb after a picnic lunch was rained out was 
another exercise in nostalgia for many alums. The “picnic” culminated an afternoon of 
Alumni Student Career Exchanges, which included career panels and practice inter- 
views. The panels, which were moderated by faculty, featured advice and real-life 
experiences of alums working in the fields of communications, music/arts, finance, 
government, science, medicine, business/technology, nonprofits, education, and law. 

Friday’s opening night dinner was presided over by Diane Kenty ’77, presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association. Acting College President Clayton Koppes greeted 
council members on behalf of President Nancy Dye, who is on sabbatical leave. He 
gave a positive picture of the College, which included excellent admissions years for 
both college and conservatory; an excellent investment return to raise the endowment 
as of June 30 to over $600 million; and mention of the new science center construction, 
the almost-completed second floor of the Conservatory library, and the almost-com- 
pleted, just-dedicated Adam Joseph Lewis Center for Environmental Studies. 

Kenty announced that Joseph Elder ’51 was to receive the Distinguished 
Achievement Award during his two-day residency in November. Joseph Molder 53 was 
introduced as the newest alumni-elected trustee. Certificates of Appreciation and 
Volunteer of the Year awards were presented, and John Copeland ’37 was recognized 
with the prestigious Distinguished Service Award. Judith Johnson Plows ’67, vice chair 
of the Board of Trustees, welcomed members on behalf of the board. Following dinner, 


CLYDE OWAN ’79 
Regional Coordinator 
of the Year 


CANDACE ELLMAN ’89 
Admissions Recruiter Coordinator 
of the Year 


TIMOTHY GERBER '69 
Completed Term, 
Executive Board Member 


PHILIP THOMAS ’50 | 
Class Presidentoftr en — il 
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council member Carolyn Pratt '79 gave a splendid recital in Kulas Hall, accompanied 
by Daniel Michalak, Peter Slowik, and Andor Toth Jr. of the Conservatory faculty. Her 
program was entitled “Women’s Words: The Poetry of Women Set to Music.” 

Do you know what an NMR is? Well, when Oberlin’s new science complex is com- 
pleted in 2002, it will have a 600-MHz nuclear magnetic resonance instrument that will 
keep our NMR studies competitive for the next two decades. Manesh Mehta of the chem- 
istry department and two other young faculty members described with eager anticipation 
the new mode of “doing science”—not just teaching science—that the center will facili- 
tate for science majors and non-majors alike. Class presidents and class agents who 
heard the presentation were inspired to consider re-enrolling at Oberlin! 

Council members were treated to a walk-through and around the new Finney 
Chapel organ by Haskell Thomson ’58, organ professor and chair of the keyboard divi- 
sion. Alumni look forward to next September’s council meeting, to be held the same 
weekend as the dedication of the organ, when they will hear the organ’s 3,951 pipes. 
Indian music in Finney Chapel and a benefit concert by Classical Action Oberlin, the 
first college group of this national organization, Performing Arts Against AIDS, were the 
choices of entertainment for Saturday evening. 

Before the Council adjourned Sunday, the sports and fitness task force 
reported on the positive changes brought about by the administration of athletic direc- 
tor Mike Muska. The task force urges alumni to encourage, enhance, and support these 
changes. One concrete way would be to have a member of the executive board respon- 
sible for the area of sports and fitness and work to improve alumni attitudes toward 
those who participate in sports and the athletic program. Appreciation for the work of 
the group was expressed to chair Danette DiBiasio Wineberg 68. Now that its work is 
complete, the group has disbanded. 

Alumni Council 2001 is scheduled for September 27-29, when the Finney 
Chapel Organ will be dedicated. 


Midge Brittingham is executive director of the Alumni Association. 


JoserH ELpeER ’51 


JouN COPELAND 737 | 
Distinguished Achievement Award 


Distinguished Service Award 


MarGaret GiiperR PAPworRTH "41 
Certificate of Appreciation 


U-M Press Book Award 
for the CD-ROM, “The 
Evolution of the English 
Bible: From Papyri to 
King James.” She shared 
the honor with Traianos 
Gagos, associate profes- 


sor of papyrology and 


Kathryn Hodgman Beam 


Greek. They each 
received $1,000, the first award ever presented 
for an electronic work published by the U-M 
Press. ®© Robert Scott will step down as 


University of Virginia School of Law dean on 


July 1, 2001. He plans to take a sabbatical and 


return to full-time teaching and research in 
2002. He joined the law school faculty in 1974 
and was appointed the ninth dean in 1991. He 
earned a bachelor degree cum laude, and was a 
1968 graduate of William and Mary School of 
Law, where he was editor-in-chief of the Law 
Review. As a visiting professor at Columbia Law 
School in 1987-1988, the law students voted 
{obert outstanding faculty member of the year. 


¢ Thomas R. Wolanin, senior associate at The 


Institute for Higher Education Policy, was 
named to the U.S. Department of Education's 
Advisory Committee in Student Financial 
Assistance in June. The 11l-member panel 
advises the U.S. Secretary of Education and 
Congress on student aid matters and makes rec- 
ommendations to improve access to 
postsecondary education for low-income and 
middle-income students. The panel was created 


by the Higher Education Act of 1965. 


Alice Bancroft Damp, a supervisor at the 


Tompkins County Mental Heath Clinic, retired 
as minister of music at First Baptist Church in 
Ithaca, New York, after 23 years. Email: 


damps@clarityconnect.com ® Ann Ruesink 


Lydecker had her first meeting with other 
chancellors in the University of Wisconsin sys- 
tem since assuming her responsibilities at 
UW-River Falls on August 1. There she met 
Julius Erlenbach, chancellor at UW-Superior. 
Ann asks, “Do you know of any other system 
where there are two chancellors in the same 
system who not only both graduated from 
Oberlin, but in the same vear2” Email 
ann.m.lydecker@uwrt.edu e Richard 
McKelvey appeared on campus recently to 
share his views on Game Theory, a branch of 


mathematics that studies multi agency strategic 


Notes 


Conserving Ancient Art 


Ann Shaftel 69 developed an unusual interest while in 
elementary school: thangkas, Northern Buddhist religious 
artifacts. During the past 30 years, the conservation of 
this art form has become her passion and life’s work. 
Traditionally, thangkas accompanied traveling 
monasteries and teachers and were rolled up for trans- 
port on yaks. Often misidentified as paintings, they are in 
fact complicated, three-dimensional composite objects 
featuring an embroidered or painted picture panel; a tex- 
tile mounting; and one or more of the following: a silk 
cover, leather or metal corners, wooden dowels, and deco- 
rative knobs. Often they were painted using pigments 
from the earth and colors made from flower petals mixed 
with yak hide glue. 
Thangkas depict the life of Buddha, great masters, 
or other subjects, and vary from shrine-size to large enough to cover the outside of a 
monastery for special occasions. It often took years to complete a thangka masterpiece. 

Ann is considered a worldwide expert on thangka conservation, and her approach combines 
science with traditional respect and training. A practicing Buddhist, she refers to her work as 
“delicate and labor-intensive.” The pieces arrive at her home in Nova Scotia from people and 
places throughout the globe, including monasteries, Buddhist teachers, world-renowned 
museums, private collectors, and individual Buddhist practitioners, each unique in 
its age, style, iconography, and condition. The process of conservation 


begins with technical photography and a written report docu- 
menting the thangka’s initial condition, followed by a 
course of action designed specifically for each 

piece’s individual needs. Studying the silk mounting 

may reveal the identity of the artist, the monastery it 

was Created in, and the thangka's original location in 

the shrine hall. Often, however, mountings were 

replaced, and may originate from different time periods or 


areas of the Himalayas than the painting. 


Ann holds an MA in Asian art, an MS in conservation, 
and a Conservation Certificate from UNESCO in Rome. 


by Melissa Ray ’01 


interactions. Game theo- 
ry initially was used in 
the analysis of 
games, beginning 50 
years ago. Currently this 
tool is used for mathe- 


matical models in the 


% 


Richard McKelvey 


social sciences. Richard 


has been working with 


colleague lom Palfrey at Caltech to introduce 


the 


possibility of mistakes in game theory, that 


can explain some of the anomalies that have 


been observed in lab experiments. Fis 


talk, 


parlor 


“Game Theory, Mistakes, and Social Sciences” 


was a brief overview of this work. 


Patricia Waldo Batta moved from Seattle to 


West Chester, Pennsylvania, and says she has 
retired from all outside jobs to dedicate herself 
to writing at home, her increased family respon- 
volunteer — work. 


sibilities, and 


Email: 
(E.Y.) 


Murphey still teaches math and mathematics 


pat nar.batta@ prodigy.net © Robert 


education at Swarthmore. Nevertheless. he has 


found time, with retired nurse-wife Alice, to 


renovate an 1869 Italianate Victorian farm- 


house as the E.J. Bowman House Bed and 
Breakfast in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. He advis- 
es alums to be careful while driving, as it may 
be the Murpheys on the motorcycle next to you. 
Their son Brendan graduates soon, and daugh- 
ter Anne has been married a little over a year. 
“Thank gosh we're not grandparents, yet’ says 
E.Y. He keeps his senses out for new applicant 
students. “Three sent; three successful.” ¢ 
Michael Murray's most recent Telarc CD was 
released in July, according to The American 
Organist. Recorded in Sulpice, Paris, the CD 


includes works by Widor, Dupre, and Franck. 


Glen and Ruth Wesley Blume are living in 


State College, Pennsylvania, where Glen is pro- 


fessor of mathematics education at Penn State 
College of Education, and Ruth is enrolled in 
the master of divinity degree program at 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. ® Lois 
Harris is provost of the Cornish College of the 
Fine and Performing Arts in Seattle. Founded 
by Nellie Cornish in 1914, Cornish is notable 
for the number of significant artists who teach 
or are in residence there. Lois had been direc- 
tor of liberal studies at Antioch’s Seattle 
campus, and, earlier, was academic dean at 
Goddard College. She and her partner of 20 
years, Deb Crespin, are avid birdwatchers and 
live in Seattle with their aging dog Flute. 


David Walker a professor of geological sci- 


ences at Columbia University and 
Lamont-Dohrty Earth Observatory, returned to 
Oberlin in September to speak at a symposium 
commemorating the retirement of Oberlin geol- 


ogy professor Bill Skinner. 


Bruce _P. Johnson sold his carpet cleaning 


business in May 1998 and took a job as sexton 
of a 360-year-old church in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. He recently began a new job as 
director of a small program that will deliver sup- 
portive services to 92 mentally ill adults living in 
the community. “It feels like coming home 


again after 13 years away from the human ser 


vice field,” SaVvs Bruce. Email 
bruce@javanet.com ¢ Cornelia EF. Mutel, 
staff member of the University of lowa’s 


Institute of Hydraulic Research, won two majo! 
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awards this summer: the Iowa State Board of 
Regents Staff Excellence Award for 2000 and a 
Certificate of Commendation from the 
American Association for State and Local 
History for publishing and promoting lowa’s 


environmental and scientific history. 
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Mark Christensen joined the Tucson City 


attorney's office in October 1999, representing 
the city in state and federal tort claims. His 
daughter Sarah has started the first grade in a 
gifted student program, and son James, 4, talks 
about being a “karate guy.” Mark’s wife Nancy is 
a member of the Arizona Bar and is community 
affairs director of KVOA-TV. ® Carolyn 
Kubitschek was honored at the Women of 
Power and Influence Awards Ceremony spon- 
sored by the National Organization for Women 
for her achievements in family law, civil rights, 
and social security disability law. She shares a 
law practice with her husband, and is vice pres- 
ident for the National Coalition for Child 
Protection Reform. ® Arthur Liang was a 
member of the U.S. delegation at the Regional 
Food Safety Conference for Southeast Asia and 
the Pacific Islands in New Zealand in August. 
Email: aliang@cde.gov *¢ Laurel Galbraith 
Price Jones has left Oberlin after 30 years and 
is vice president for development and alumni 
the 
Technology. Her husband Rhys, formerly of the 


relations at Rochester Institute of 
computer science department at Oberlin, is 
professor of computing at the Institute. Their 
home overlooks Irondequoit Bay on Lake 
Ontario. Email: Ipj@rit.edu ¢ Jan Ting, former 
assistant commissioner at the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, was widely interviewed 
and quoted about the Elian Gonzalez situation. 
He appeared on the Today Show, the NBC 
Evening News, NBC Dateline, MSNBC, Fox 
News Channel, Court TV, and National Public 
Aadio. While in Beijing in March and April, he 
was quoted in The New York Times, the Wall 
Street Journal, USA Today, U.S. News and World 
teport, and the Miami Herald. He returned to 
Beijing for the third time in 13 months to again 
teach at Temple University’s law program for 
Chinese lawyers, the first American law school 
approved by the Chinese government to grant 
law degrees in China. Jan is professor of law 
and director of the graduate tax program at 
Temple University where he has taught since 


1977. Email: janting¢@vm.temple.edu 
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eee 
Judith Yaross Lee was co-writer of a planning 


_ grant that resulted in $50,000 the 


National Endowment for the Humanities for a 


from 


regional humanities center proposal on the 
Ohio University campus. Judith is professor of 
Ohio 
University. ¢ Ginny Freschl Levi and husband 
Ray Levi have moved to Minneapolis, where 


Ray is head of school at Minneapolis Jewish 


interpersonal communication at 


Day School. Ginny is associate director of the 
Jewish Community Foundation and takes voice 
lessons and sings in two choral groups in her 
spare time. They live a block from one of 
Minnesota's 10,000 lakes. Address: 4920 
Newton Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 55409. P: 
ol be Pe of) 
glevi@mplsfed.org 


Email: rglevi@aol.com or 


REUNION 2001 
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Scott Bergeson conducted the Cleveland 
Opera's performance of Samson and Delilah in 
October at the Cleveland State Theatre. ¢ 
Sharon Dobbins earned an MM degree in 
1978 in vocal pedagogy at the University of 
Memphis. She sings full-time with the Opera 
Club 


Performers, and the Memphis Vocal Arts 


Memphis Chorus, the Beethoven 
Ensemble, where she serves on the board. 
Sharon covers the arts for the Tri-State Defender 
and recently wrote three special AIDS series 
that were picked up by other national papers. 
She plays for the Opera Memphis singers and 
visits Black churches with the group to recruit 
the_best_diva@ 


hotmail.com @ Lee Fisher, former Ohio attor- 


more singers. — Email: 
ney general, state senator, state representative, 
and 1998 Democratic nominee for governor of 
Ohio, is president and CEO of the Center for 
Families and Children, one of Ohio's largest 
nonprofit organizations providing comprehen- 
sive human services to children and families in 
Greater Cleveland. Lee believes that the com- 
plex problems of children and families who are 
left behind in a rising economy will be solved 
only by four lead partners working together: 
government, foundations, business, and non- 
profits. The group attempts to identify and 
assist families cut off by welfare reform, and to 


assist in problem solving with a program called 


Safety Net. ® Linda Kirwin is director ot oper- 
ations for the Division of Center Innovations at 


Woodruff Arts Center in Atlanta. She has been 


in touch with Steve Coburn '71, who visited for 
Linda's birthday celebration, and Sam Botkin 
‘70, who stopped by while attending a high-tech 
conference in the area. Linda has also been in 
phone contact with Joel Guerlin, Karen 
Johnson, and Diane Yu, all ’73, and says she is 
Oberlin’s 2001 


reunion. ® Suzanne O’Connell, a top scientist 


looking forward to attending 


and professor at Wesleyan University, was 
for 


Interdisciplinary Science at Trinity College, 


named director of the center 
where she will also lecture in environmental sci- 
ence. After leaving Oberlin with majors in 
biology and geology, she earned a master’s 
degree in 1979 at the State University of New 
York at Albany and completed her doctorate at 
Columbia in 1986. Suzanne and her family live 


in Middletown, Connecticut. 


Bill Smith says he recently made a big life 
change when he moved from his own home- 
based software development business, Mindset, 
Inc., to a job as director of software develop- 
ment at Mattel. He works with their 
CD-ROM-based products, packaged under the 
brand Broderbund. It is working out well, he 
says, and his wife Karen and their children, 
Jasmine, 16, and Sierra, 13, are all in top form. 
He says they are all relaxed and renewed fol- 
lowing their annual trek to the homeland in 


Toronto. Email: bill_ smith@broder.com 


Susan _J. Macaulay is the proud mother of 


Lauren Mei Macaulay, born August 28, 1998, 


and adopted by Susan last March 6 in 
Nanching, Jiangxi, China. The new mom prac- 
tices corporate law with the Chicago office of 
Skadden, Arps, Slate, Meagher & Flom, and is 
an adjunct professor of law at Chicago-Kent 
College of Law. She occasionally performs with 
the Chicago Bar Association Symphony 
Orchestra, where she recently appeared as 
piano soloist in the orchestra's rendition of the 
Beethoven Choral Fantasy. ¢ Lauri Ramey is at 
the University of Luton as director of the only 
BA degree program in creative writing in 
England. Her first visiting writer was Oberlin 
professor emeritus Calvin Hernton who, last 
year, led a “characteristically spirited discussion 
of sex and racism in America,” and other topics. 


She welcomes Obie alums in the | ondon area, 


Notes 


especially writers, who would be interested in 
presenting a reading or a workshop. Address: 
Creative Writing Programme, Department of 
Humanities, 
Street, 


Email: 


Literary Studies, Faculty of 
Vicarage 


UK. 


Luton, 
BUie SU, 


lauri.ramey@luton.ac.uk 


University of 


Bedfordshire, 


= as 


Z> 


Roxanne Arena is associate general counsel 


with Wawa, Inc., a regional convenience store 
and gasoline-dispensing facility with corporate 
headquarters in Wawa, Pennsylvania. ¢ James 
Russell Brown is vice president of administra- 
tion at the Music Institute of Chicago. He is 
head of the keyboard division at the school and 
organist and director of music for St. Giles 
Episcopal Church in Northbrook, Illinois. The 
Music Institute (formerly the Music Center of 
the North Shore) is one of the largest commu- 
nity music schools in the country, serving over 
2,000 students from preschoolers to senior citi- 
zens. ® Peggy Kahn is professor of political 
science and women’s studies at the University 
of Michigan-Flint and affiliated with the UM 
Center for the Education of Women. She has 
been examining the impact of new welfare laws 
on single mothers in the United States and the 


United Kingdom, including their access to post- 


secondary education. (See “Struggling to Stay in 
School” at www.umich.edu/~cew/pubs.html). 
She lives with Robert Bix, a mathematician, and 
their S-year-old Jonathan. ee 
734.994.0810. 


spruce.flint.umich.edu ¢ Christa Rakich is 


SOUL: 


Email: pegkahn@ 


director of music at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception in Boston. She was a 
member of the organ faculty at the New 
England Conservatory from 1979 to 1989 and 
served on the faculty at the University of 
Connecticut. Christa has made three CDs of 


solo music for the organ. 


Margaret Cheney spent most of 2000 in 


Sweden where she is the first Lise Meitner 
Visiting Professor at Lund University. She is in 
the department of electromagnetic theory, 
doing research related to inverse problems and 
electromagnetic wave propagation. Margaret 
teaches a course, “Introduction to Inverse 
Problems” in the math department there as 
well. She says, “Unfortunately, | guess if my 
research moves in the direction of electromag- 
netic theory, even more people are going to 
confuse me with the Margaret Cheney who 
wrote the book about Nikolai Telsa!” Email: 


chenem@rpi.edu ¢ Tony Chiaviello semi- 


Whatever You've Been Doing — 


retired in the 1980s from his career in trade 


journalism and public relations and went into 


college teaching. He earned a PhD in environ- 
mental rhetoric and geography at New Mexico 
State University in 1998 and spent a year as a 
visiting assistant professor in Savannah before 
working as an assistant professor of English in 
the professional writing program at the 
University of Houston-Downtown. Tony has 
published chapters on the divisive rhetoric of 
environmental disputes and an analysis of the 
rhetoric of holistic resource management. He 
says he is constantly revising his dissertation, 
hoping to publish in 2001, and spends time 
checking out the Austin music scene. He says 
he misses “all those wild children of 1976, like 
George Backinoff, Sue Boyko, Danny 
Caron, Willa Shalit, Lynn Harrell, Lyn 
Medlin, and many others.” P: 713.868.3979. 
Email: chiaviello@dt.uh.edu ¢ Fred Kaplan is 
in his sixth year as the New York reporter for the 
Boston Globe. From 1992 to 1995 he was the 
Globe bureau chief, and, for a decade before 
that, its national security correspondent in 
Washington. He also writes about jazz and hi-fi 
for The Absolute Sound, and reviews movies for 
The Perfect Vision. His 1983 book, The Wizards 
of Armageddon (Simon & Schuster), has been 


reissued by Stanford University Press. Fred and 


his wife, NPR reporter Brooke Gladstone, live 
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in New York City with their two teenage daugh- 
ters. Email: FMKaplan@aol.com ¢ Danny 
Marmorstein earned certification as cantor 
and has served congregation Bet Breira for eight 
years. He is a single dad, father of Frannie, 12, 
and Stacey, 10. Danny is writing a joke bock in 

illustrator from St. 
10945 SW 82 
Miami, FL 33156-3507. Email: cantorm@bet- 
breira.org ® Holly Shaw Price teaches voice 


at Glendale College and will sing Bach’s Mass 


collaboration with an 


Petersburg. Address: Ave., 


in B-Minor and St. John’s Passion with the 
Angeles Chorale at the Los Angeles Bach 
Festival in March. Her 20-year-old son plays 
football for Ohio University. Email: hsps- 
ings@aol.com ® Randall Vemer lives in 
Oregon and is renting apartments in Paris and 
houses and castles in other parts of France. “It's 
fun,’ he Fhr@earthlink.net. 


Website: www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


says. Email: 


fi 


Anne Cohen is sharing a home with a new 


friend from The Yoga House. Her backyard 
looks out over the JPL arroyo, and the 
Gabrielino Trail runs behind the house up into 
the mountains. She continues to co-own the 
house in Pasadena with Carl Bollinger, her 
friend and former husband, and hopes to rent 
rooms there to keep the operation afloat finan- 
cially. She still receives mail at 1212 Bresnee 
Ave., Pasadena, CA 91104-3123. New address: 
2905 Sterling Place, Pasadena, CA 91001. 
acohen00@earthlink.net ¢ 
Wright has a new collection of poems, The 
Beforelife, which will be published by Alfred A. 


Knopf in January. 


Rob Crawford, his wife Carmel, and their two 


Email: Franz 


children, Olivia, 5, and Will, 1, have moved to 
Italy where Rob is a writer and a professor in the 
economics department of the University of 
Bologna. He says they greatly enjoy the new cul- 
ture and language, in spite of all the hassles. 
Their first house gift was a new travel guide on 
Bologna by Michael Pauls and Dana Facaros 
79. Address: via Saragozza 215, Interno 4, 
40135 Bologna, Italy. Email: robcrawford@hot- 


mail.com ® Constance McKoy is assistant 


professor of music education at the University 
of North Carolina at Greensboro, where she 
1998. 


earned her PhD in music education in 


WINTER 


Her 22-year career has 
included many teaching 
and music director posi- 
tions for grades K-12, and 
she is a frequent confer- 
and 


ence workshop 


presenter for educators. 


> 


Constance McKay Constance returned to 


the Conservatory — in 
September to present workshops for music 
teachers dealing with music in grades K-5 and 
the challenges of teaching world music. Her 
visit was sponsored by the Alumni Association, 
the Music Education Division, and the Music 


Education Association of Oberlin. 


79 


Jonathan Dimmock, minister of music at All 


Saints Church in San Francisco, directs the 
parish choir and plays organ for a music pro- 
gram and concert series in the heart of the 
Haight-Asbury region. A graduate of Yale 
School of Music and Divinity School, he has 
held Abbey, the 
Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine in 


New York, and St. Mark’s Episcopal Cathedral 


posts at Westminster 


in Minneapolis. Jonathan has performed with 


the American Bach Soloists, which he co- 
founded in 1988, the San Francisco Symphony, 
and the Paul Winter Consort. His philosophy of 
the healing aspect of music is carried out in his 
work as a Reiki practitioner. He works with the 
United Nations Association in its decade-long 
project, Creating a Culture of Peace through 


the Arts. © Drew Eginton has spent the last 


four years developing another software busi- 
ness, MarketSwitch Corporation, of which he is 
chair and CEO. His group invented and patent- 
eda series of highly scalable nonlinear solutions 
for marketing and demand chain optimization, 
and they are ramping now internationally. Drew 
is the single parent of 
Grace and Will, living in 
Leesburg, Virginia. He 
says noncommercial pas- 
include 


times poetry, 


designing mid-century 


modern-style furniture, 


Carolyn Pratt 


and aerobatics. Email: 


deginton@mar- 
ketswitch.com @ Freelance soprano Carolyn 
Pratt has performed in concerts and operas 
throughout the Midwest. In the Twin Cities, 


she has appeared with both the Minnesota 


Opera and Orchestra, the St. Paul Chamber 
Orchestra, the Medalist Concert Band, and the 
Bloomington Symphony Orchestra. Carolyn 
returned to Oberlin in September for a recital, 
Women’s Words: The Poetry of Women Set to 
Music. Her visit was cosponsored by the 


and 
Theory. ¢ S. Greg Wilson, former project spe- 


Alumni Association Division of Music 


cialist with the Smithsonian Institution and a 
Grande 


Museum and Cultural Park in Phoenix, has had 


project archivist for the Pueblo 
a busy fall. He did a residency with underprivi- 
leged boys; a lecture-promo appearances at four 
local elementary and middle schools; and met 
the mayor pro tem. He performed in Houston at 
the Millar Outdoor Theater as the headliner in 
the 10th Annual Magical Folktales of Africa fes- 
tival. Greg remembers with pleasure his first 
year of living at Dascomb Hall as James 
McBride's roommate. Greg's music reviews 
appear in Sing Out! and Rhythm magazines. 
Email: 


Greg_Wilson@ci.mesa.az.us 


Melissa Carter has a new job as a course 


www.azrhythmconnection.com — or 


director at Unext, an online learning company. 
Address: 3014 Daniel St., Bloomington, IN 
47401. Email: carter@unext.com ¢ Perry B. 
Newman, who, after four years as Maine's 
director of international trade, has formed 
Atlantica Group LLC, an international business 
consultancy, in partnership with former Maine 
Governor and U.S. Ambassador to Canada Ken 
Curtis. Perry, his wife Sharon, and daughters 
Hallie and Lennie, live in South Portland and 
are enjoying life on the rocky coast of Maine. 
“Up here, people say life in Maine is the way 
life should be,” Perry says, “and it is true!” ¢ 
Tom Vetter is medical director of the newly 
created Pain Center at Akron Children’s 
Hospital. In addition to more conventional ther- 
apies, the new center incorporates a number of 
complimentary and alternative therapies to pro- 
vide more holistic pain treatment for children. 
Tom has taken extensive training in medical 
acupuncture and aromatherapy. He and_ his 
wife, Imelda Ciaccio "82, say they are feeling 
just a bit older, as their eldest daughter, Liana, 


left for college this fall. 


Deborah Artman has completed the libretto 


Notes 


for Lost Objects, an opera by composers 
Michael Gordon, David Lang, and Julia Wolfe 
that will have its premiere at the Dresden 
Music Festival in May 2001. She is collaborat- 
ing with Julia on a choral piece performed this 
December at the Brooklyn Academy of Music's 
Next Wave Festival. Deborah was the dra- 
maturg and cowriter for The Memoirs of Gleckel 
of Hamelin, a music-theater piece with pup- 
pets, actors, text, and song. The work received 
rave reviews in The New York Times, and sold 
out in its run at La Mama in New York City in 
January 2000. Her stories have frequently 
appeared in American Short Fiction, Fish 
Stories III, The Carolina Quarterly and other 
journals. An excerpt from her novel, The Book 
of Tells, was featured in Puerto del Sol. Email: 
William (Ned) 


Friedman is a professor of biology at the 


artman@netstep.net ®° 


University of Colorado, 
where his research inter- 
ests include the origin 
and early evolution of 
flowering plant repro- 
duction. He was a 
symposium presenter at 
the LAcadémie des 


Sciences in Paris last 


Ned Friedman 


year and held seminars 
this year at John Innes College in England, 
Carleton College, and, in September, at 
Oberlin. ¢ Gerry Wilson is president and 
CEO of Palisades Insurance in New Jersey, 
after 13 years at Progressive Insurance, most 
recently as president and general manager for 
Michigan. He moved to South Orange in 
October with his wife Lindy, Ryan, 16, Ian, 6, 
Helen, 4, 


Hoboken, “a happening place,” and can see 


and Fang, 8. He is working in 


New York and the Empire State Building from 
his office, “quite an experience for a mid-west- 
ern country boy.” Address: 859 Hartford, South 
Orange, NJ 07079 P: 201.852.6949. Email: 


gwilson@palisades.com 


Claire Fontijn-Harris married historian of 


science Steve Harris in the Wellesley College 
Chapel last June 10. Shira Seaman ’83 was 
matron of honor, and her daughters, Sophia 
and Idalia, were flower girls. Kevin Bushee 
played violin, performing works by Bembo and 
J. S. Bach. Email: FONTIJNHARRIS@earth- 


link.net 
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Anne Harrington Kaniclides and her hus- 
Michael 


Nicholas Stanley Kaniclides, last February 26. 


band welcomed their first child, 
Anne is a cargo agent for Northwest Airlines, 
and Michael is an aircraft mechanic. Email: 
kaniclides@provide.net ® Kevin Simpson 
spent seven years with SARCOM, a technology 
services company, and, for the last two years, 
was in Florida as regional business director. 
Now he has joined an e-commerce technology 
company in San Francisco as director of opera- 
tions, and lives in the Diamond Heights district, 
but has spent a few months house-sitting for 
Palo Alto friends with plans to be home by mid- 
winter. “I love the Bay Area, especially the coast 
and the mountains,” he says. He continues to 
paint, “to stay sane,’ and planned to head to 
Portugal this fall and to New Zealand next 
spring when things settle down with the new 


job. Email: ksimpson@veranto.com 


Michael Freire was transferred by Kraft Foods 
Northfield, 


Illinois, as compensation manager. Email: 


to corporate headquarters in 
mffreirelj@prodigy.net ¢ Norris Kelly is princi- 
pal at Roosevelt Elementary School in Elyria, 
Ohio, while pursuing a doctorate in education- 
al administration at the University of Akron. 
Email: nkelly@alltel.net © Gaye Newton has 
written a novel of suspense, Past Presence, 
which has earned praise from reviewers. 
Address: PO Box 7644, Arlington, VA 22207. 
GLNewton@aol.com ¢ Jondavid 


Pollack moved to Wheeling, West Virginia, 


Email: 


with his wife Marjorie, their three daughters, 
Ariel, Metanya, and Samara, a dog, and a cat. 
Jon has joined a hospital-based radiation oncol- 
ogy practice, and Marjorie is fixing up their 
1896 Victorian house while preparing for her 
new job as professor of psychology at Bethany 
College. Jon was recruited from NCI to head up 
the new unit of thoracic oncology, “an appropri- 
ate position in a state where 30 percent of the 
residents smoke, and which ranks fifth on the 
cancer death list in the U.S.,” he says. P: 304- 
242-6661. Email: xx4xy@Istnet.com * Byron 
Rossi Tuel at “St. Giles 


Cathedral in Edinburgh, Scotland, last May 5. 


married Rhonda 
Alumni attending the reception held in Warren, 
Ohio, included Vince and Jenny Weikart 


Danko, Mike Schubert, Thom Kunkel and 


Mike Choban, both ’82, and Joe Varley ‘83. 
Rhonda earned a BA in psychology summa cum 
laude at Akron University and is completing an 
MA in counseling and human development at 
Walsh University. Her first book, The Difficult 
Hire, was published last June following her 
four years in human resources at Diebold 
Company. Byron is a dentist in private practice 
in Canton, Ohio. Email: 


aol.com ® Michael Bruce Schwartz moved 


Byronnnnnn@ 


from Los Angeles after 14 years to live and 
work in Seattle, where he is an instructor in 
digital audio and video at The Art Institute of 
Seattle's School of Media Arts. He is being cer- 
tified to teach college classes online. Michael 
continues with audio design, having worked as 
audio manager at Activision, a computer game 
company, and is working now from his home 
studio, slowly building a local clientele. He 
moonlights as a delivery boy at Pagliacci’s 
Pizza. He says he hasn't yet met anyone to set- 
tle down with, but has not given up. Address: 
10002 Aurora Ave. N., #1104, Seattle, WA 


98133-9334. <P? «206:295:7392—5 Mea 


mbschwartz@world.oberlin.edu 


Rich Kasper married Julia Rosen last April 2, 
and is stepfather to Julia’s 4-year-old daughter, 
Camilla Prais. He has a new job as Arizona 
regional director for the Anti-Defamation 
League. The family lives in Tempe. ¢ Susan 
McLaughlin was appointed as an officer of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York last 
June, and manages a staff that provides special- 
ized account services for foreign and 
international institutions in support of the 
broad international economic policy goals of the 
U.S. government. She attended a conference in 
June on ongoing multilateral efforts to fund pro- 
jects benefiting Holocaust survivors. A range of 
governments in Europe and the Americas fund 
the projects, and the program is administered 
jointly by FRBNY and the British government. 
Email: susan.mclaughlin@ny.frb.org ¢ Robert 
Naeye has left Astronomy magazine to become 
the new editor of Mercury magazine, published 
in San Francisco by the Astronomical Society of 
the Pacific, a nonprofit organization founded in 
1889. His new book, Signals from Space: The 
Chandra X-ray Observatory, written for junior 
high-school students, is available from 
Turnstone Publishing Group. P: 650.756.0130. 


Email: renay e@aspsky.org 
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Amy Donald Pualwan and her husband 


Ramsey, after years of plotting and planning, 
bought their dream home in April. They live in 
a beautiful 1840s Vermont farmhouse, com- 
plete with views and a workshop space (a 
renovated garage), where Ramsey works as a 
professional coppersmith, a business they have 
been building since moving to Vermont seven 
years ago. Website: www.copperbrasstradi- 


tions.com 


Maria Hey Dahl says her family has more 
good news: Anna Maria Dahl joined them July 
18. Big sister Natalie is adjusting well, says 
Maria, and keeps saying, “I hold it!” ¢ Will 
Pockman earned a PhD at the University of 
Utah and did postdoctoral work at the 
University of Texas before his assistant profes- 
sorship of biology at the University of New 
Mexico in Albuquerque. He says when he is not 
studying the ecology of desert plants or teach- 
ing, he is getting to know “this cool part of the 
country. Email: pockman@unm.edu ¢ Andy 
Resnick and his wife Robin welcomed Jacob 
Daniel Resnick to the family last May 20. Andy 
earned a master’s degree in audiology at Hunter 
College in 1997 and is an audiologist at Lenox 
Hill Hospital in New York City, where the fam- 


founded at Oberlin and became officially char- 
tered last June. © Sara Rosenfeld Dassel, 


who lives in Somerville. Massachusetts, says 


she’s chasing after her very active year-old child 
and having a good time. Email: dassel@concen- 
tric.net * Clyde Jay Eisman was elected in 
July to the board of directors of the New York 


County Lawyers Association. Clyde graduated 


cum laude from Tulane Law School, where he 
was a member of the Law Review, and has a 
commercial and consumer litigation practice in 
New York. ¢ Beth Kolko spent the fall in 
Tashkent, Uzbekistan, on a Fulbright 
Fellowship award, where she taught at the 
University of World Economy and Diplomacy 
and researched the emergence of the Internet 
in Central Asia. Beginning in January she will 
be an associate professor of technical commu- 
nication at the University of Washington. Email 
after 1/1/2001: bkolko@u.washington.edu 


Nana Atra Ofosu-Benefo completed an MS 


in nutrition and public health before a career 


that includes working for nine years with the 


profile 


WIC program as a nutri- 


tionist, and also as a 


nutrition/lactation con- 
sultant in Belize, Ghana, 


Haiti, Cuba, 


Brazil, and Mali for the 


Senegal, 


past three years. In July 


she began working as a Portia Boulware Ransom 


health educator in the 
Peace Corps, volunteering in The Gambia. 
Address: Box 582 (U.S. Peace Corps) Banjul, 
The Gambia, West Africa. P: 252.492.5262. 
Email: nana-ataa@hotmail.com ¢ Portia 


Boulware Ransom married “the love of my 


life,” software architect Antonio Ransom, on 


July 15 aboard a yacht in Chicago with Obies 


Horace McMillon '90 and Shaun Beal 91 pre- 
Her 


reception for the young Ransoms in South 


sent. parents later hosted a second 
Carolina. Portia is completing her PhD in 
American studies and English at Purdue, writ- 
ing about male-female relationships in the 


works of three Harlem Renaissance writers. 


Frisbee Overseas is Ultimate Hit 


Dan Murphy and Sungene Ryang, 


both '93, and Brigham Golden ’91, met in 
Bali, Indonesia, last April to compete in the 
first annual Nusantara Cup, an ultimate 
frisbee tournament. Organized by Brigham 
and Dan (founder and captain of PT 
Discindo, Indonesia’s first Ultimate Frisbee 
team), the Nike-sponsored event was held 
at the Lapangan Banteng hotel in Bali, 


Nigel 


Wolters and his wife, Lisa Shaw, welcomed 


ily lives. Email: andyr65@aol.com ¢ 


Benjamin Shaw Wolters into their family in 
May 1999. They live in Seattle where Nigel 
works for Microsoft as a product designer, and 
Lisa has a private practice as a clinical psychol- 
ogist. [he couple met at graduate school where 


they earned PhDs in psychology. Email: 


complete with a beautiful view of the 
Indian Ocean. 


nwolters@Microsoft.com 


Antionette “Tony” Arnold is the music direc- 
Youth 


The three-day tournament attracted 
120 people comprising six teams, with 
————EE SS SSSS~SsSCSngene’s team finishing in second place 
Sungene Ryang '93 (left) and Dan Murphy 93 Brigham and Dan's in third. The event 
didn’t stop at frisbee, however, as evenings were filled with bungee jumping, swim- 
ming, and non-stop dancing. 

Fach of the three men has spent time working in Asia since graduation: Dan for the 
Far Eastern Economic Review and the Christian Science Monitor, Brigham in Papua, 
New Guinea, conducting research for his PhD in anthropology at Columbia University; 
and Sungene, who travels as vice president in charge of Asia for wcities.com. 


tor for the Suburban Symphony 
Orchestra in Evanston, Illinois. A soprano, she 
was a featured soloist at a benefit concert pre- 
sented by Classical Action/Oberlin on campus 
in September. The New York-based parent orga- 
nization features members of the performing 
arts community in concerts that raise funds for 
MIDS services across the country. With the help 
of Peter Nicholson 91 and several students, the 


first collegiate branch of the organization was 


Winter 2000 
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ALUMNI 
ON-LINE 
COMMUNITY 


...to the Oberlin Alumni On-Line 
Community, now with-5;722 users? 


Take advantage of the free on-line direc- 
tory that lets you search for classmates 
and friends. Update your own biographi- 
cal information quickly and easily. 


Free personal homepages, 16 MB 
An email forwarding service. 
Business yellow pages 

Job and resume postings. 

A password-protected environment. 


Use your personal, 7-digit ID number 
which appears on this magazine's mailing 
label. Connect to the Alumni Association 
Home Page (www.oberlin.edu/alumassc), 
click the “On-Line Community” link, and 
follow the directions. 


Oberlin College Alumni Association 

50 W. Lorain St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 

(440) 775-8692 © fax (440) 775-6748 
Alumni.Office@oberlin.edu 


www.oberlin.edu/alumassc/OLC.html 


Paris in the Spring—or anytime! 


Dorothy Gockel Stansel ’61 offers Obies 
her beautiful two-bedroom apartment in 
Paris Ina cle lightful | eft Ban < lo ale Spend 


your vacation 1n a well furnished, Fully 


equipped Spat € that sleeps fo II comfortably 


Elevator brick building with your own bal 
cony. Seasonal discount available. $2.000 a 


month; $835 a weel Call Dorothy at 


()6-325-9933 for details and reservation: 


4 6 
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Lori Brooks joined the history faculty at Berea 


College, “a very cool school founded by Obies 
in 1855.” She has spent the past ten years work- 
ing on an MA and PhD in African American and 
\merican studies at Yale. In her spare time she 
is writing a book about African-American musi- 


cians of the 1890s. © Pamila Lew lives in Los 


\ngeles where she practices civil rights law. She 
recently visited the kingdom of Bhutan with her 
husband, Ronald Kaye, who was teaching a 
course on American criminal jurisprudence to 
the Bhutanese judiciary. Pamila enjoys hiking in 
the southern Californian mountains with Jessie 
Audette — and 
Pamila.Lew@pai-ca.org ® Paul Mirel is a sci- 


entist for NASA. He works for Bob Cornett ’67 


Lorien Rice. Email: 


on a project complementary to the MAP cos- 
mology probe for which Gary Hinshaw, former 
Oberlin physics professor, is a principal investi- 
gator. Paul is building an instrument called 
ARCADE (Absolute Radiometer for Cosmology, 
Astrophysics, and Diffuse Emission) to measure 
the spectral distortion of the cosmic microwave 
background to determine when the stars first 
formed. Paul performed recently with the com- 
munity ensemble at the Liz Lerman Dance 
Exchange with a dance theater group in a pro- 
Email: 


duction of Dr. Seuss’ The Lorax. 


mirel@stars.gsfc.nasa.gov @ Jessie Montell cel- 
ebrated the first birthday of her daughter ‘Tal 
Sivan in June. She lives in Jerusalem and works 
for the Israeli human rights organization known 
as B'Tselem. Jessie and her family traveled to 
California in March where ‘Tal met a few Obies, 
including Pam Rosenstein, Rachel Luft, and 
Mary Rose, and had Passover seder with 
Magen Solomon ’78 and Bob Ward ’77. Email: 


jmontell@btselem.org 
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Irvin Ashford became a father in May to 


daughter Niamah. He earned an MBA from the 
University of Dallas in August and was named 
vice president and state community develop- 
ment manager for Comerica Bank Texas’ 
Corporate Public Affairs Department. His pri 
mary responsibility is to manage economic and 
community development activities in Houston. 
Dallas, and Austin. Email: irvin_ashford_jr@ 
comerica.com ® Jason Bivins earned his doc- 
toral degree In religious studies at Indiana 


University and is assistant professor at North 


Carolina State University’s department of phi- 
losophy and religion. His band, Unstable 
Ensemble, recently released a debut CD com- 
ing out on Family Vineyard Records. Email: 


jcbivins@unity.ncsu.edu ¢ Alicia Huang mar- 


) 


ried Amos Yang last June 3 in Baltimore, 
surrounded by Obies. Katie McLin was a 
bridesmaid, Kangwon L. Kim was matron of 
honor, and Perrin Yang 88 was best man. Also 
attending were Dan Bostwick, Andrew 
Campbell, Ellen Rose Silver, and Sarah 
Schwartz; Nathan MacBrien, Cynthia Coburn, 
and Laurie Petruconis, all 90; and Elizabeth 
Oakes ’89. The couple lives in lowa City. Email: 
alihuang@world.oberlin.edu ® Daria Sanford 
married Nils Mellguist '93 in October 1999 in 
North Carolina on what she calls “the happiest, 
most beautiful day imaginable.” She is a teach- 
ing artist in the New York City public schools 
and is working for Ron Russell 92 at Theatre for 
a New Audience. Her last performance was as 
Varya in The Cherry Orchard at a small theatre 
in Paris in November 1999. Daria reports that 
“three Obies just survived a freak disaster.” An 
explosion from a gas leak caused Nils to be 
thrown from bed, and neighbor Chenta Laury 
‘94 was knocked over by the force of the explo- 
sion. Thankfully no one in their building was 


seriously injured. 
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Alyson “Sunny” Ahern married Robert Knop 


July 29 in a family ceremony in Minnesota. 
Obies attending included Alyson’s colleague 
and roommate of six years, Beth Levy 94, and 
Wilbert and Janet Turbyne, both ’63. Alyson is 
working on a PhD in musicology at the 
University of California at Berkeley and Rob is 
Lawrence Berkeley 


National Laboratory. ¢ Noelle Kocot's first 


an astrophysicist at 
book of poetry, 4, published by Four Way 
Books, will be released next spring. © Melissa 
Markoff married Ilya Zeltser on June 11 in 
Villanova, Pennsylvania, in what was an inter- 
generational reunion. Obies present were Eli 
Greenberg, who introduced the couple; Tod 
Melissa's 


father and Oberlin Trustee Joe Markoff ‘65; 


Winston; Peggy Grodinsky ‘93; 


two of Melissa’s uncles, Allen Weintraub ‘65 
and Gary Markoff '71; and their longtime 
friend Peggy Beier Shapiro ‘65. The couple 
lives in Philadelphia where Melissa continues 
her studies in jazz piano, and Ilya is a resident 


in urology. © Afan Ottenheimer married Ritu 


A Hard-Earned Victory for Obie Opponent 


With the 1970s hit “Ain't No Stopping Us Now” booming in the background of his 
Washington, D.C., headquarters, Adrian Fenty ’92 celebrated his hard-earned victory in the 
D.C. City Council Ward 4 democratic primary on September 12, defeating incumbent and fel- 
low Oberlin graduate Charlene Jarvis ’62, who had held the seat since 1979. The race was 
close, with Adrian receiving 57 percent of the 13,764 votes cast, the highest voter turnout 
in the city. Adrian launched a massive grassroots campaign with a platform that stressed 
public education reform, housing, health care, and community and economic development. 

A D.C. native, Adrian returned to his hometown after graduating from Oberlin and 
worked at a law firm for a year before earning a law degree from Howard University in 
1996. He married his wife Michelle a year later, and the couple had twin sons last March. 
His own parents had moved to Washington after the death of Martin Luther King Jr. in 
1968 and opened “Fleet Feet,” an athletic goods store in the Adams Morgan area which 


they still operate. 


Adrian did probate work for two law firms and worked for victim advocacy with the 
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Crime Victims Compensation Program of the D.C. 
Superior Court before becoming an aide for Kevin 
Chavous’ mayoral campaign in 1998. As an advi- 
sory neighborhood commissioner and president of 
the 16th Street Neighborhood Association, he 
says he was made all too aware of the problems 
plaguing overlooked neighborhoods and became 
committed to change on the local level. He says 
there is “no question” that Oberlin has informed 
and influenced his work, citing the politics dep- 
artment and Professor Paul Dawson as having a 
great impact on his decision to enter the world of 
law and politics. Adrian faced State Green Party 
candidate Renee Bowser November 7, easily win- 
ning the race with 89 percent of votes. 


by Melissa Ray ’01 


fulltime at the Rashi School, a private Jewish 


Bhatnagar on July 22 at the Des Moines 


Botanical Center. He is president and CTO of 


JEO.NET, a consulting firm specializing in 
Linux and on-line databases from medical, 
commerce, and accounting applications. Ritu 
is a medical student at the University of lowa 
and a former Peace Corps volunteer in Nepal. 
Email: afan@ottenheimer.com * Hiren Patel 
and his wife Shital proudly announce the birth 
of their daughter Maya, born in Boston on 
August 12. Address: 44 Washington St., Apt. 
4\7 Brookline, MA 02445. P: 617.738.1548. 
Email: hiren@stanfordalumni.org * Susanna 
Porte finished her teacher certification pro- 


gram at Carnegie Mellon and is teaching musi 
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dav school in Newton, Massachusetts. 
Address: 15 Westbourne Rd., Newton, MA 
02459. Pe 617.630.2007. 
Susanne Porte@ 


Takahashi spent eight years in Seattle, most 


Email: 
excite.com e Retsu 
recently captaining a competitive travelling co- 
ed Ultimate Frisbee team called Naughtybear, 
and serving as production manager for Adobe 
Magazine. He has now moved to Brooklyn to 
spend time with his “sweetie” and pursue an 
MEA in illustration at the School of Visual Arts. 
He recently played Ultimate Frisbee with for 
mer Oberlin Ultimate captain, Lev Fructer 89, 


in Prospect Park. 


Myla Goldberg is the author of the widely 


acclaimed novel Bee Season (see “Bookshelf”, 
OAM, Summer 2000), which Newsweek called a 

“marvelous debut 
novel.” Her stories have 
appeared in Virgin 
Fiction, Eclectic Literary 
Forum, and American 
Writing, and when not 
writing, Myla says she 
plays the accordion for 
the Bindlestiff Family 


Circus. She returned to 


Myla Goldberg 


campus in September 
to read from her book in a visit sponsored by the 
Alumni Association and Creative Writing pro- 
gram. @ Luke Housner and Carmelita Chu 
Housner '94 are the proud parents of Simon 
Peregrine Housner, born November 13, 1999. In 
June the family moved into their first home. 
Address: 668 3rd Ave., Cherry Hill, NJ 08002. P: 
856.910.9169. Email: Lukecarm@netzero.net 


Felicity Kusinitz works at Matritech, a 
biotechnology company in Newton, 
Massachusetts. Matritech uses proprietary 
nuclear matrix protein technology to develop 
cancer diagnostic products. P: 781.647.9083. ® 
Mordecai Moore is teaching in the New York 
Public School system through a Fellows pro- 
gram. Each Fellow agrees to teach for two years 
in a public school on the verge of closing 
because of poor test scores. P: 212.781.3465. 
mordecai@shalomny.com ¢ — Jill 
Seidenstein is in a MLIS program at the 
University of Washington. P. 206.320.9433. 
wstseide@capitolhill.net ° Joel 


Silverman worked as an environmental attor- 


Email: 


Email: 


ney for four years before he realized that he 
“Wasn't cut out for sitting behind a desk all day 
long and wearing a suit.” He has happily left the 
practice of law to be a freelance photographer. 
Joel is married and lives in Atlanta. P: 


404.873.7302. Email: joel@silvermanbros.com 


Julie and Ousmane Diop have bought their 


first house. Julie finished an MBA at the 


University of Chicago, and Ous is starting a 
master’s degree in education at Harvard. Email 
Julie Diop@aol.com e David Rowley married 
Julie Kemps last spring in Philadelphia with 


Rob Chauncey and Kevin Griffith as 


Notes 


groomsmen. The couple lives in New York City 
where David worked in photography before 
switching to advertising. He is a brand planner 
at Young & Rubicam advertising agency while 
earning an MBA in marketing/finance at 
Fordham University. Julie is a corporate event 
planner at Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette. 
Email: e Jennifer 


Sable is engaged to Patrick Knight. The wed- 


david_rowley@yr.com 


ding is planned for August 2002 in the D.C. 
703.527.1397. Email: 


damned@hotmail.com 


Corrine Bendersky is a third-year doctoral stu- 


dent at the MIT Sloan School's Institute for 


area. P: bead- 


Work and Employment Research. She has 
worked as a mediation and negotiation trainer 
and consultant in Ohio and Massachusetts. Her 
research focuses on behavioral outcomes from 
the development of formal and informal alterna- 
tive dispute resolution systems in organizations. ® 
Ellen Craig was appointed assistant principal 
viola of the Toledo Symphony in 1999. This fall 
she began a new position as professor of viola at 
Eastern Michigan University. In April Ellen 
received a grant from the Mellon foundation to 
study and perform the Hindemith Sonatas for 
Solo Viola in Italy. During her month there she 
performed in civic halls, churches, and in the pri- 
vate home of an Italian prince. Robin Zeh met 
Ellen for a week in Parma, Rome, and the Amalfi 
Coast. Ellen can be heard on the chamber music 
series of the Toledo Symphony. She is a member 
of the Odyssey String Quartet that performs in 
the Great Lakes area. Email: craigellen@hot- 
mail.com ¢ Richard Gustafson has started a 
company in Yokohama called Bitcyber.com 
focusing on web applications development, e- 
commerce, and_ wireless services. He 
participated in the Yuki Torii Tokyo Collection 
Fall-Winter 2000-2001 fashion show and_ will 
appear in an independent movie about World 


ied 


War II being filmed in Japan. P: 81.45.321.7752. 


Arlan P. Peters was selected from approximate- 
ly 2,600 United States finalists to participate in 
the Japan English Teaching (JET) program. He is 
a 1996 Watson Fellowship recipient and has 
studied aquaculture in Ecuador, Chile, Peru, and 
the Philippines. Arlan will spend a year in the 
Miyazaki prefecture in Japan as coordinator in 
international relations. ¢© Alexandra Tunstall 
has returned from a year in Nanjing, China. She 
lives in New York City with fiancé David Kuhar 
‘94. Alexandra holds an MA in Asian art history 
from the University of Kansas. Email: actun- 


stall@aol.com 


Lokhandwala 


Brooklyn Law School in June and joined the 


Hozefa graduated from 


New York office of Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
LLP as an associate in the business and finance 
TI8:422.0278. 


ones@hotmail.com ® Nicole Miller works with 


department. P.: Email: fes- 
the AIDS Research Consortium of Atlanta as a 
data abstractor and hopes to pursue a nursing 
degree in the near future. She is involved with 
the women’s lacrosse league. © Megan O’Brien 
earned a master’s degree in public health at 
Emory University in 1999 and is project coordi- 
nator and data analyst for a breast cancer study at 
the university. P: 404.321.2138. Email: mao- 
brie@sph.emory.edu @ Dave Pier, a jazz pianist, 
released his first album: The Dave Pier Quintet, 
The 
M.Riggs and Greg Glassman and Jon Arons, 


Swimmers. performers include Tan 
both '98, and the album features Dave's compo- 
sitions. Email: davepier@wakeuprecords.com. 
Web address: www.wakeuprecords.com ® Louis 
Sintasath and Nathan Shaner 99 were joined in 
a commitment ceremony at Fairchild Chapel in 


Oberlin on August 12 


Email: rgustafson@bitcyber.com ¢ David Siu 
married Kathryn Linehan '94 in Kathryn’s moth- 
ers garden in Oil City, Pennsylvania, on August 
19. Among the guests were David Gottschall, 
Chris Heitmann, Sara Lewis, Jon Levin; 
Kass Harstad and Melia Peters, both 94; and 
Cyra Levinson and David Kimball, both 96. In 
June Kathryn and David moved from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to Washington, D.C., where they 
“reside in marital bliss.” P: 202.686.0097. Email: 


dsiu@fas.harvard.edu 


Alex Goddard is in his first year of a neuro- 
science PhD degree at Harvard Medical School. 
He plays music with Joel Fisher and Ben-o 
Jones ‘96, and the group plans to perform around 
the Boston area. Email: alex.goddard@rocket- 
mail.com ® David Heafitz has renewed his 
contract through July 2001 to serve as national 
chair of the 700 coordinators of international 
relations in the JET program. He began a high- 
school exchange program in Japan and is working 


on tour packages of New England for national 


distribution and developing international cur- 
riculum for elementary schools. David says he is 
“having lots of fun but still missing Oberlin days.” 
P: 81.22.366.9707 Email: david@heafitz.com ¢ 
Sally Holl moved to Texas where she is in the 
MS program in geology at the University of Texas 
at Austin. She had worked in Cleveland in pri- 
vate industry for a year and a half, and was lead 
vocal and flute player for the Cleveland 
Tumbadors, performing Brazilian, Afro-Cuban, 
and Latin jazz at clubs, cultural centers, and 
Northeast Ohio. — Email: 
csally@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Siobhan _D. 


Wilson is engaged to Joshua Schiffman '96. “A 


schools in 


firm wedding date is not yet set, although plans 
to actually live in the same city are progressing 
nicely,” she says. Siobhan is in an MD/PhD pro- 
gram at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
She spent the 1998-99 school year at the 
University of Cambridge on a Churchill 
Fellowship. Joshua, who is better known to class- 
mates as Kalvin, is presidential fellow at SUNY 
Buffalo where he is working on a doctorate in 
counseling psychology. P: 608.233.4522. Email: 


sdwilson@students.wisc.edu. 


Emily Anne Bell made the Dean's list last 
spring at Florida State University, where she has 
a full assistantship. She will graduate in 2001 
with an MA in arts and administration. Emily 
interned this past summer at the Hippodrome 
State Theatre in Gainesville, her hometown, 
where she assisted in development and grant 
writing. P: 352.375.1459. Email: emmyb21@ 
yahoo.com @¢ Amy Lynn Gunzenhauser is 
associate producer for “Rotten Television” on 
VHI/MTV NETWORKS in Los Angeles, a real- 
ity-based interview show with John Lydon from 
“The Sex Pistols.” Email: lulus75@hotmail.com 


¢ Jeremy Kucholtz has been working for the 


Walnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia as gener- 
al management assistant, bartender, and 
wardrobe and makeup assistant. He is also pub- 
lic relations assistant at the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, under the supervision of Pam 
Kosty ‘80. Jeremy danced in a piece based on 
Lord of the Flies with Joy Smith 98, performed in 
September at the Philadelphia Fringe Festival. 
He plans to earn a certificate in makeup design 
while continuing to dance and is looking into 
studying movement theater in Germany and 
Denmark. P: 267.330.0862. Email: jeremyku- 


choltz@juno.com 
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Galina_Kryzytski, who taught Russian at 
Oberlin with her husband, Serge, for nearly 
two decades, was fluent in four languages: 
Russian, Polish, and German, and, of course, 
English. She died of Parkinson's disease 
August 16, 2000, in Valley Cottage, New York. 
Born in 1923 in Smolensk, Russia, she was 
taken as a young child to Poland to be raised. 
She graduated from the Russian High School 
in Warsaw and six years later married a fellow 
young Russian émigré, with whom she shared 
a remarkably happy marriage for 57 years. 
Following the Second World War, she studied 
for a time at Heidelberg University, moving in 
1946 with Serge to the United States, where 
they had two children. Mrs. Kryzytski taught 
at Smith for two years after earning an MAT 
with high honors at Yale. The couple moved to 
Oberlin where they served as the nucleus of 
what soon became rated as “the best small 
college Russian program in the U.S.” She was 
frequently called upon to direct Russian plays 
and worked with her husband on a number of 
book projects. After retiring from the College 
in 1983, the Kryzytskis moved to Valley 
Cottage, where she struggled heroically with 
her debilitating illness. She is survived by her 
husband and their two children, Ksenya '69 
and Michael ’76. 


1923 


Lawrence Gane Knowlton grew up in 


North Dakota and Ohio, living in Oberlin part 
of that time and graduating from the College. 


His PhD in chemistry was from Cornell, and 
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he taught at Case Institute, Olivet College, 
and Western Michigan University, He died 
July 27, 2000, at age 99, leaving his son, 
Ronald G. Knowlton '54, three grandchildren, 
and two great-granddaughters. His wife of 64 
years, with whom he shared his love of music 


and travel, preceded him in death in 1994. 


E927 
Margaret Noss Godlove, a chemist, worked 


at the DuPont Experimental Station in Penns 


Grove, New Jersey, until 1949 when she 


married Dr. I.H. Godlove, an expert in color 
chemistry. He died unexpectedly five years 
later, and Mrs. Godlove became a laboratory 
assistant for Davidson and Hemmendinger, 
color consultants, in Easton, Pennsylvania, 
retiring in 1969. She was responsible for sup- 
porting the establishment of the I.H. Godlove 
Award for work in the field of color, the most 
prestigious award of the Inter-Society Color 
Council, given biannually. One of her life’s 
great pleasures was to simultaneously attend 
her 50th reunion at Oberlin in 1977 and the 
commencement exercises of her grandson, 
Terry F. Godlove, Jr. Mrs. Godlove died 
1999, in Mitchellville, Maryland. 
Her son survives her, as do her grandchildren, 
Karen Godlove Malley ’80, Terry Godlove Jr. 


‘77, and four great-grandchildren. 


August 7, 


Leslie Spelman, organist, began teaching at 


the University of Redlands in 1937 and direct- 
ed the division of Arts and School of Music 
from 1952 to 1968. His early interest in music 
led him to the Conservatory where he earned 
3A, BMus, and MA degrees before doing 
graduate study at the 
Michigan, North Carolina, and Yale. He 
earned a PhD at Claremont Graduate School 
before studying in Paris with Nadia Boulanger 
and Joseph Bonnet. Author, lecturer, and 
teacher, he his life. Mr. 


Spelman died May 28, 2000, in San Diego at 


made the organ 


the age of 97. 


1928 


Harlan M. Thompson worked for General 


Foods Corporation as a systems analyst until 


his retirement in 1972. In 1933 he married 


Priscilla Johnson ’27. The couple had four 
children and settled in Pleasantville, New 
York, where Mr. Thompson served as presi 
dent of the school board and the PTA, and 


volunteered with the Boy Scouts, Lions Club, 


universities of 


and Rotary Club. Following his wife’s death in 
1981, he moved to Exeter, Rhode Island, to 
live with a daughter, became reacquainted 
with Martha Bowditch Wyel ’29, whom he 
had dated in college, and moved to Amherst, 
Massachusetts, where they married in 1998. 
Mr. Thompson was an accomplished wood- 
worker in retirement, creating bowls, 
candlesticks, vases, and other pieces which he 
gave to his many friends and relatives. He 
loved train travel and made several cross- 
country trips to visit friends and family 
members. He died at home June 28, 2000, 
survived by his wife, four children including 
Martha Thompson Nester '57, five grandchil- 


dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


1929 

Myron Harper Luke held a master’s degree 
from Syracuse and a PhD earned in 1950 at 
New York University. He taught history and 
political science at Hofstra and C.W. Post 
College during his academic career and served 
as associate agricultural economist for the War 
Food Administration in New York during World 
War II. Mr. Luke was vice president of 
Oberlin’s New York Alumni Club, a team cap- 
area for the 
Fund 


Campaign, and served as class president and 


tain in the Long Island 


Science-Conservatory Building 
class agent for several years. He was elected 
Republican delegate to the New York State 
Constitutional Convention held in Albany in 
1967. 


College and Long Island, he gave many public 


Author of several histories of Hofstra 


lectures and edited several journal articles. 
Survived by his wife, Mr. Luke died in West 
Hempstead, New York, July 7, 2000, at age 94. 


1930 
Pearl Haskell 


organist and 


Kelso was a well-known 


pianist in Ambridge, 
Connecticut, where she resided for most of 
her life. She was a band director at the local 
high school and organist and choir director for 
the local Methodist church. Mrs. Kelso served 
for 23 years with the Ambridge Meals on 
Wheels program. She died at age 91 October 
28, 1999, following an extended illness. 
Among the survivors are her four children, 
including three daughters, Anne Kelso Tittler 
64, Jean Kelso Senjor 59, and Ruth Kelso 


homes, and a son, Robert H. Kelso ’56. 


Berniece Schowengerdt Woolridge mar 


Losses 


A LEGACY OF EXCELLENCE 


CaRL ROWAN 47 e 1925-2000 


Carl Thomas Rowan spent his life successfully challenging the status quo before 


his voice was stilled September 23, 2000, when he died of natural causes in 


Washington Hospital Center at age 75. He will be sorely missed. 


Mr. Rowan’s first contact with Oberlin College was unnerving and accidental. 


The U.S. Navy had sent him to Northwestern University for summer training as a 


naval reserve officer in 1943, but, because of his color, he was refused residence 


there and was transferred to Oberlin. 


After the war, he returned to the campus to complete his degree as a math 


major. Miss Foster, his English professor, confirmed for him the possibility of using 


the English language as a way of earning a living when she critiqued an essay and 


assured him that he would definitely make it as a writer. 


His periodic visits to the campus kept him in touch with black students from 


the Washington, D.C., area, many of whom attended Oberlin under the Project 


Excellence program which Mr. Rowan founded in 1987. The program has con- 


tributed over $39.5 million in scholarships. 


In 1997 the Oberlin Alumni Association awarded Mr. Rowan the Association’s 
highest honor, the Alumni Medal, for his “outstanding advocacy of Oberlin’s values.” 


A well-known commentator and nationally syndicated newspaper columnist, he 


has been called the United States’ “most visible black columnist.” During a career 


that spanned more than half a century, he was a frequent guest on public affairs radio 


and television programs and served in the administrations of Presidents Kennedy and 


Johnson. He is survived by his wife, a son, a daughter, and four grandchildren. 


ried the same year she graduated from the 
Conservatory and moved with her new hus- 
band to Kansas City, Missouri, where she 
worked as a substitute teacher. After moving to 
California in 1956, she taught full time at the 
Walnut Creek School District for the next 17 
years, introducing music to hundreds of chil- 
dren. She organized bell-ringer groups in her 
area after retiring in 1975 and traveled exten- 
sively throughout Europe and Alaska. She later 


moved to Oakland, where she was a tour guide 


wv 
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for the Oakland Museum. Mrs. Woolridge 
died at age 92 on July 23, 2000, survived by a 


daughter, a son, and four grandchildren. 


I93I 


William H. Prigmore enjoyed a business 


career with several organizations, including a 
role in founding Agway, the regional coopera- 
tive, from which he retired as group vice 
1964. He 


boards including banks in Buffalo and in 


president in served on. several 


Springfield, Massachusetts, and was a 
trustee of the local hospital in Westerly, 
Rhode Island. He died at age 91 on August 8, 
2000, at the Westerly Hospital, leaving two 
sons, five grandchildren, and four great- 


orandsons. 


Louise Francelia Waldorf, violinist, earned 


bachelor’s and master’s degrees at Oberlin 
before studying in Belgium and at the univer- 
sities of Southern California, Harvard, and 
Columbia. She taught at the University of 
Science and Arts of Oklahoma for 41 years, 
beginning there as a violin teacher and retir- 
ing as division chair of drama, art, and music. 
She performed with the Oklahoma Symphony 
Orchestra for 28 years and, later, with the 
Lawton Philharmonic Symphony. Active in 
Pro-Musica, she was co-founder of the orga- 
nization and president of the board. Miss 
Waldorf died at age 90 June 27, 2000, at her 


home in Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


1932 

William Henry Blodgett and his twin 
brother James were pre-med students togeth- 
er at Oberlin before each went on to his own 
separate medical specialty. Mr. Blodgett 
MD and 


orthopaedics at Harvard Medical School in 


earned an degree in surgery 
1936 and practiced in Detroit before serving 
as a major in the U.S. Army Medical Corps 
during World War II. Returning to Detroit in 
1946, he resumed private practice and was 
clinical associate professor of orthopaedics at 
Wayne State University School of Medicine 
for several years. In the 1970s he was attend- 
ing orthopedic surgeon at Children’s Hospital 
of Michigan, Detroit Orthopaedic Clinic, 
Rehabilitation Institute of Metropolitan 
Detroit, and Herman Keifer Hospital. He was 
elected president of the American 
Orthopaedic Foot Society, the Association of 
Bone and Joint Surgeons, and the Clinical 
Orthopaedic Society. He died January 17, 
2000, in Grosse Point Woods, Michigan, pre- 
deceased by his brother James who died in 
1986. Among the survivors are his wife, a 
daughter, a son, and a nephew, Bradford 
Skow '98. 


John Richard Thomas was owner and oper- 


ator of Thomas Communion Service Co. in 
Lima, Ohio. He enjoyed tennis throughout 


his life and played on the Oberlin football 
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team. He died at age 89 in Lima, survived by 
his wife, two grandchildren, and three great- 
grandchildren. A son and a daughter preceded 


him in death. 


1933 

Jeanne Hibbard Stephens earned an MBS 
in medicine at the University of Missouri in 
1935 and an MD at the University of 
Michigan in 1937. Two days after graduation 
from UM she married classmate James T. 
Stephens, and they interned together at City 
Hospital in Cleveland. After three years of 
working with people in the coal-mining area 
outside Morgantown, West Virginia, where 
Mrs. Stephens started a well-baby clinic, the 
couple moved to Oberlin. Dr. Jeanne and Dr. 
Jim, as they were affectionately called, 
opened a joint practice just before Mr. 
Stephens was called away to serve four years 
in the Army. After the war they opened a prac- 
tice together in what later became the music 
room of the old Co-op Bookstore. In 1962 
they were among the seven founders of the 
Oberlin Clinic. Toward the end of her profes- 
sional career, Mrs. Stephens and her husband 
spent six months volunteering in Kenya in 
1974, and again for a full year after she retired 
in 1976. Mrs. Stephens was an alumni-elect- 
ed member of the Oberlin board of trustees, 
serving from 1968 to 1980, when she became 
an honorary trustee. The couple was among 
the first in 
Kendal of Oberlin, where, for their work in 
helping to bring the residential community to 
Oberlin, the Kendal health facility is named 
the Stephens Care Center. In 1980 the couple 


1993 to become residents at 


jointly received the Award for Distinguished 
Service to the Community at the College's 
commencement exercises. Mrs. Stephens 
died the Cleveland Clinic 
September 25, 2000. Survivors include a 


of cancer at 


daughter, a son, nine grandchildren, and two 
great-erandchildren. Among Mrs. Stephens’ 
surviving nieces and nephews are Sally Evans 
49 and Harlan Hibbard ’59, both married to 
Oberlin graduates. Mrs. Stephens’ husband 
died in 1998, as did a daughter in 1999. 


1934 


Clara Coates Kort worked at the Oberlin 
Library for eight years after graduation, until 
she moved to Florida in 1942 to become an 
Army wife. After the war she, her husband, 


and their young family returned to the 
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Cleveland area, where Mrs. Kort earned an 
MEd degree at Western Reserve University. 
She taught upper elementary students in the 
Cleveland Public Schools until her early 
retirement when her husband became ill, A 
widow for many years, she died of a massive 
stroke January 3, 2000, in Berea, Ohio, leav- 
ing a daughter, a son, five grandchildren, and 
a great granddaughter. A sister, Harriet Coates 


Hanks ’46, survives her. 


Evelyn Gordinier Oliver married William 
Shelby Oliver ’35 in Fairchild Chapel in 1936 


and combined caring for nine children (six of 


their own and three nephews whom they 
adopted after the untimely death of her broth- 
er) with piano playing. Mrs. Oliver died June 
5, 2000, in Cloverdale, California, leaving her 
husband; four sons including David Oliver 
‘62; two daughters; three nephews; and 
several and 


grandchildren, grandnieces, 


grandnephews. 


Eugene Edward Sensel earned a PhD in 


chemistry in 1938 at Case Western Reserve 
and was a research chemist in petroleum for 
Texaco until his retirement in 1971. An avid 
rock and mineral collector, he was also a ded- 
icated gardener and horticulturist. Mr. Sensel 
was listed in the Who's Who edition of the top 
500 scientists in the world and held many 
patents in his name. He died March 31, 2000, 
at Vassar Brothers Hospital, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. Survivors include his wife of 65 


years, a son, a sister, and two nephews. 


Vinson E. Weber earned a dental degree at 
Case Western Reserve, 
Portland 1940s 
University of Oregon Dental School. After 


then moved to 


in the to teach at the 
serving in the U.S. Air Force from 1953 to 
1955, he settled in Vancouver where he con- 
tinued his private practice and taught at the 
dental school until retirement. Mr. Weber 
donated over five acres of land near the 
Columbia River to Clark College for an 
arboretum Clark 
Foundation, named for his wife who died in 


in care of College 
1974. He leaves a sister, a nephew, and three 


nieces. 


1935 


Robert _F. 


i j j Q5)0 
degrees at Duke University and, in 1952, 


Creegan earned MA and PhD 


founded the philosophy department at the 


New York State College for Teachers in 
Albany (now the University at Albany, 
SUNY). More recently he was a founding 
for 


Exploration, devoted to scholarly research on 


member of the Society Scientific 
phenomena at the borders of science. His 
publications include The Shock of Existence 
and The Magic of Truth. Mr. Creegan died 
August 10, 2000, in Delmar, New York, sur- 
vived by his wife, his son, Charles L. Creegan 


'81, and two grandsons. 


LS ave 
John E. Kleinschmidt, a French major, was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and earned an MA 


degree in French at Brown and the Docteur es 
Lettres degree at the University of Geneva. 
During World War II he was awarded the 
Bronze Star after serving with the U.S. Army 
in the European Theater as an operations offi- 
cer with a field artillery battalion. In 1948 he 
joined the Grinnell College faculty as assis- 
tant professor of French and was named 
professor of French in 1960. During his career 
he was awarded several prizes and fellowships 
and is the author of Les imprimeurs et Livraires 
de la Republique de Geneve, 1700-1798. He 
and his wife spent summers on their islands, 
“The Three Bears,” near Ontario. His avoca- 
tion was writing the history of Grinnell, and 
he was especially knowledgeable about its 
early citizens and buildings. Mr. Kleinschmidt 
died June 21, 2000, of congestive heart failure 


at age 84, survived by his wife. 


Elizabeth Rusling Murphy worked her way 
and 


Parkhurst, an Oberlin art history graduate stu- 


through college married Charles 
dent, a year after graduation. The couple 
made several trips to Europe, and lived in 
Princeton and Washington, D.C., before set- 
tling in Oberlin, where they raised two sons 
and a daughter. Mr. Parkhurst was professor of 
art history and museum director at Oberlin 
College. Their marriage lasted 23 years. In 
1966 she married Charles Murphy, chair of 
the Oberlin classics department. They spent 
six summers in Italy on behalf of the Virgilian 
Society and several sabbatical years in Italy 
and Greece before Mr. Murphy’s death in 
1985. Mrs. Murphy worked for several years 
on the staff of the College, and was especial- 
ly noted for her hospitality, as she frequently 
entertained students, faculty, and guests of 
Her 


the classics department at her home. 


Memorial Minute 


WERNER BROMUND 
1909-2000 


Emeritus Professor of Chemistry 


WERNER BROMUND was a faculty member in chemistry at 
Oberlin College for 38 years from 1937 until he retired in 
1975. On the faculty, his field was analytical chemistry, but, as 
we shall see, he came to that specialty by an unusual route. | 
write this Memorial Minute having been Werner's student in 
two courses in the early 1950s and having subsequently been 
his faculty colleague for 18 years. Werner died July 14, 2000, 
at The Renaissance, the retirement center in Olmsted 
Township, Ohio, where he and 

his wife, Elizabeth, had moved in 

1989 before Kendal was a reality. 

Werner Hermann Bromund 
was born in Duluth, Minnesota, 
in 1909. His father had been an 
opera singer in Germany but, 
after emigrating to the U.S., he 
had trained and served as a pas- 
tor before also training in 
medicine and becoming a prac- 
ticing M.D. Werner's mother was 
also of German heritage. Until 
Werner began elementary school, 
he spoke the German language at 
home. 

The Bromund family was liv- 
ing in Chicago when Werner 
enrolled at the University of 
Chicago in 1927. At Chicago he 
began his studies with the inten- 
tion of studying law or medicine, 
but he found chemistry more to 
his liking. He also became sufficiently skilled in the gymnas- 
tic exercise of Indian Clubs to become the Big-10 and the 
ICAA champion. He attributed this talent to his being 
ambidextrous. 

Werner was graduated from the University of Chicago 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors in 1932 in the depths of the 
Great Depression and accepted a teaching assistantship in 
the MA program in chemistry at Oberlin College. He com- 
pleted his thesis for the MA in organic chemistry in 1935. 
He had already moved on to the PhD program at New York 
University in 1934, where he did research with Robert 
Herbst in organic chemistry. During his third year at NYU, 


Werner was recruited at the last minute to teach the under- 


graduate course in analytical chemistry because he had had 
experience as a teaching assistant in this course in the previ- 
ous year. Meanwhile, at Oberlin College in 1936, William 
Chapin, a distinguished analytical chemist, had suffered a 
stroke. In 1937 with his PhD research incomplete, Werner 
returned as the second person to be a one-year tryout as a 
replacement for Chapin. In 1938 Werner was appointed to a 
continuing position on the Oberlin College faculty. Through 
summer work he completed his 
PhD in organic chemistry at 
NYU and received his doctorate 
in 1942 but had by then meta- 
morphosed into an analytical 
chemist. Analytical chemistry, 
which Werner taught almost 
exclusively at various levels at 
Oberlin, suited his innate sense 
of order, precision, and love of 
techniques such as glassblowing, 
microscopy, and photography. 
Werner's standing as an analyti- 
cal chemist was confirmed 
when, in 1944, he co-authored 
with Luke Steiner the second 
edition of the laboratory manual 
from William Chapin’s excep- 
tional course, Exercises in 
Second Year College Chemistry, 
John Wiley and Sons, which 
integrated analytical chemistry 
and physical chemistry. 

During his two years as a graduate student in Oberlin, 
Werner met Elizabeth H. Bacon 27. They were married in 
1935. ‘Two children, Richard ’62, and Mary Elizabeth 
(Marylee) Burke were born to the Bromunds. Dick is profes- 
sor of analytical chemistry at the College of Wooster, and 
Marylee lives in Lorain, Ohio. 

Werner's first sabbatical leave was spent in New York in 
1951, but in a different setting from that of his PhD work. He 
was at Queens College doing research with the noted micro- 
chemist, A. A. Benedetti-Pichler. This experience not only led 
to a publication, but it also reinforced the growing profession- 
al interest that Werner had already expressed in a course, 


microchemical analysis, and in a working relationship with 
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Richard Buck, who founded the Intermuseum Conservation Laboratory, associ- 
ated with Allen Art Museum. In 1958, a second sabbatical leave was also 
devoted to the study of microchemistry techniques at the famous 
Kofler/Kuhnert-Brandstatter school in Innsbruck, Austria, where Werner's 
German was regarded as being of antique 1915 vintage. Werner spent another 
sabbatical leave in 1971 working in the areas of microchemistry and analytical 
chemistry as applied to art conservation with Sidney Siggia at the University of 
Massachusetts and with Richard Buck in Oberlin. Werner's earlier leave from 
Oberlin in 1964-65 was devoted to teaching analytical chemistry for a term 
each at American and Lady Doak Colleges in Madurai, India, and at Tunghai 
University in Taichung, Taiwan, under the sponsorship of the Oberlin Shansi 
Memorial Association. 

Werner had many links to the Oberlin community. In his early days on the 
faculty he followed Chapin’s footsteps in working with the Oberlin Water 
Works and checking on chemical procedures. He served on the Oberlin Public 
Utilities Commission and on the Lorain County Board of Health. He did blood 
alcohol analyses for the Police Department. He consulted on analytical chemi- 
cal procedures for local industries. He was an active member of First Church 


and was known for installing and maintaining the special lighting for the 


Christmas season. Werner was also an energetic and dedicated gardener. Our 
family became closely associated with Werner's beautiful gardens when our 
son, David, took care of them for the summer of 1981. That experience gave 
David a vital interest in gardening that finds one expression in a Werner- 
Bromund-like composter. 

Werner had a strong interest in the historical record. He saved everything. 
Had it not been for the treasure trove in Werner's basement, the famous alu- 
minum gong, which is again rung each year to celebrate Charles Hall's great 
discovery, would have been lost. When the chemistry department moved from 
Severance Laboratory to Kettering Hall in 1961, Werner carefully packed up 
much antique chemical apparatus and written records that reached back 
through William Chapin to Frank Jewett. He also saved chemical materials 
that he had found elsewhere. The records have been deposited in the college's 
archives. Much of the chemical apparatus was recently donated to the exten- 
sive history-of-chemistry collection that is housed and displayed at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

For almost four decades all chemistry and premed majors at Oberlin took 
Werner's analytical chemistry course, and most took his advanced course. 
Among students he was well known for the high standards of experimental pre- 
cision and of numerical computation that he expected. Werner Bromund is 
well remembered by his colleagues and many former students. 


Norman C. Craig is emeritus professor of chemistry at Oberlin College. This Memorial 
Minute was adopted by a rising vote of the General Faculty of Oberlin College on 
October 24, 2000. 
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strong commitment to church and communi- 
ty inspired many years of volunteer service to 
Allen Memorial Hospital, the Red Cross, 
Meals on Wheels, and several other civic and 
charitable organizations. She died August 25, 
2000, at Kendal at Oberlin, survived by two 
sons and a daughter, three stepchildren, 
seven grandchildren, and a number of great- 


grandchildren. 


M. James Rogers was a recorder, sales cor- 


respondent, and chief clerk with L & J Steel 
Company in Pittsburgh in a long career inter- 
rupted only by five years in the U.S. Army 
during World War II. In semi-retirement, he 
worked as a court messenger and librarian at 
an Ohio law firm until shortly before his 
death March 11, 2000. Among the survivors 
are his wife, his brother Joseph A. Rogers ’42, 
and cousins Calvin Y. Rogers ‘43 and Stanley 
Rogers Burns ‘41. His aunt, Bertha Mabel 
Rogers, now deceased, graduated from 
Oberlin in 1908. 


1939 
William Mettler, Jr. was an Eagle Scout 


and worked in the scouting field both volun- 
tarily and professionally. He worked for an 
advertising agency before joining the Air 
Force, from which he retired in 1962 as a 
lieutenant colonel after 20 years of service. 
He was a fighter pilot in New Guinea, receiv- 
ing the World War II Air Medal, 
Distinguished Flying Cross, and Air Force 
Commendation Medal. He retired from the 
Newport News Shipyard in 1983. Mr. 
Mettler traveled extensively on all seven con- 
tinents. He died July 22, 2000, at his home in 
Virginia Beach, survived by his wife, three 


sons, two daughters, and 12 grandchildren. 


1940 
Rene Biastre was assistant headmaster and 
teacher at the Romford School in 
Connecticut before spending the next 30 
years with the Bound Brook, New Jersey, 
public schools. During World War Il, he was 
a lieutenant in the U.S. Army. Mr. Biastre 
retired in 1977 and studied the violin again 
after a 35-year break. At age 60, he was per- 
forming with two local orchestras in several 
symphonic and chamber music groups. Mr. 
Biastre died April 19, 2000, at age 83 in 
North Plainfield, New Jersey, leaving his 


wife, a son, and a daughter. 


JI 
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Losses 


Gerald Edward Cole earned a master’s 


degree in organ from the Conservatory before 
heading music departments at Tarkio College, 
Phillips University, and the University of 
Western Ontario. From 1955 to 1984 he was 
professor of music and chair of the depart- 
ment at Western Maryland College. He died 
June 29, 1999, leaving his wife, among other 
SUIVIVOTS. 

Antoinette Zanolli_ DiBiasio earned an 
Oberlin degree in physical education. She was 
a competitive diver, avid swimmer and swim- 
ming instructor, and deeply involved in 
volunteer work in Euclid, Ohio, where she 
lived for 30 years, and in Hendersonville, 
North 
1980. In 1941 she married Oberlin classmate 


Carolina, where she resided since 
Spartoco DiBiasio, who later worked as super- 
intendent for the Euclid Board of Education. 
Mrs. DiBiasio died September 19, 2000, in 
North Carolina, leaving three children, among 
them Danette Wineberg ‘68, and three grand- 
children, including Sarah Appleby-Wineberg 
'89 and Bryan Appleby-Wineberg '92. She also 
leaves ten nieces and nephews and a great- 
granddaughter. Mrs. DiBiasio was preceded in 
death by her husband and by her brother, 
Thornton Zanolli ‘38. 


Mary Avery Root, after earning master's and 
doctoral degrees at Radcliffe-Harvard, worked 
for 35 years as an endocrinologist for Eli Lilly 
and Company, retiring in 1985. She was on 
the board of trustees for the Horticultural 
Society and the Indianapolis Museum of Art 
and volunteered at the veterinary hospital of 
the Indianapolis Zoo where she was a member 
of the Founders Board. Miss Root died at age 
81 June 23, 2000, in Indianapolis, survived by 


a brother, a niece, and two nephews. 


1942 

Ellis Moulton Prussing married Grace 
Wolvington '43 in 1943 and served with the 
U.S. Navy during World War II before receiv- 
ing an MBA from Harvard Business School in 
1947. He began work for Ryder Truck Rental 
and retired as executive vice-president in 
1967 to serve as executive vice-president and 
CEO of Aegis Corporation, a holding compa- 
ny. He retired to Port Ludlow, Washington, 
and became deeply enmeshed in community 
activities there, helping to set up the Port 


Ludlow Village Council, serving on several 


I 
as 


and as president of the 


Mr. 


Prussing died February 8, 2000, at the scene 


local boards, 


International Rhododendron Society. 
of a single car accident in Jefferson County, 
Washington, at age 80. Survivors include his 
wife, three sons, a daughter, 12 grandchildren, 


and a great-grandchild. 


Virginia Hetherington Cole was active in 


the town affairs of Andover, Massachusetts, for 
many years, serving on the school committee, 
the finance committee, and as town selectman. 
She helped to create the town’s recycling pro- 
gram and participated in its activities for nearly 
50 years. She hosted and assisted refugee fam- 
ilies from Cuba and Vietnam and was a 
bookkeeper at Cole Hardware. Mrs. Cole died 
at age 79 at Lahey Clinic on July 28, 2000, 
leaving three daughters, six grandchildren, two 
nieces and 


great-grandchildren, several 


nephews, and a sister. 


Lae 


Margaret Colvin Cusack was a caseworker 


for the American Red Cross until her marriage 
and the birth of two children. In the 1970s 
she worked as a theme reader for two of the 
high schools in Boise, Idaho, where she and 
her family made their home. She was one of a 
group of 11 Pyle Inn residents who graduated 
in 1943, including her twin sister, Elizabeth 
Colvin Clarke, who began a round-robin letter 
which has continued for more than 57 years. 
Among them (as of 1993) they had produced 
37 children, 54 grandchildren, and several 
great-grandchildren. Eight of the 11 women 
married Oberlin men, and six of the families 
sent children to Oberlin. They all attended 
their 50th reunion in 1993. Mrs. Cusack died 
May 19, 2000, following surgery for cancer, 
leaving her husband, a son, a daughter, and 


her sister Elizabeth. 


1944 
Sammy O. Junsuke died June 16, 2000, in 
Manhattan Beach, California. Further details 


were unavailable at press time. 


Jane Willard Moore taught piano at the 
University of Puget Sound until moving to 
Ephrata, Washington, where she continued to 
teach privately. Returning to Tacoma in 1955, 
she taught at Pacific Lutheran University and 
was full-time organist at several area church- 


es. A dedicated member of the Washington 


State Music Teachers Association, she was 
president, executive secretary, and chair of 
the education committee and served on the 
National the National 


Executive boards. She died in Lakewood, 


Certification and 


Washington, June 8, 2000, of complications 
from Parkinson’s disease. Predeceased by her 
husband, she is survived by a son, Peter 


Moore '75, and a daughter. 


Arnold M. Salop, an internist who special- 
ized in cardiology, established one of the first 
comprehensive diagnostic cardiology laborato- 
ries in Westchester County, New York. His 
work at the Phelps Memorial Hospital Center 
resulted in the founding of the intensive care 
units, where he was president of the medical 
staff. After retirement from his clinical prac- 
tice, he was appointed to the board, co-chaired 
a successful capital campaign, and served on 
several committees. He died August 29, 2000, 


leaving his wife, two daughters, and a son. 


Ne pS) 

Ruth Auspurger Edgcomb taught for two 
years before marrying and raising her family in 
Kennebunk, Maine. She died after a brief ill- 
ness at her home January 21, 2000, leaving 
her husband, three daughters, five grandchil- 


dren, and a sister, Mary Auspurger Gerber '37. 


noe, 


D. Eugene Evans majored in Russian and 
French at Oberlin and put his command of lan- 
guages to good use with World War II naval 
intelligence before earning an MA in Slavic 
philology at Harvard. He did further graduate 
work at the University of Aurich in 
Switzerland. In San Diego, he taught Latin, 
French, and German at the Brown Military 
Academy. For 18 years he owned the Evans 
Book Store in La Jolla and then spent time 
with the Special Collections Department at 
the University of California, indexing the Hill 
Pacific Voyage Collection. He was a former 
director of the Bottom Shelf Book Store. He 
relocated to Middlebury, Vermont, in 1990, 
where he died August 25, 2000, at Rutland 
Regional Medical Center. He leaves three 


cousins. 


Norman A. Uransky died September 9, 
2000, of cancer in Cape Coral, Florida, but 
not before he got to see Tiger Woods win the 


Dn “{ as ; 
British Open Golf Tournament and get in one 
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last round of golf himself with his friends. He 
is survived by his wife of 50 years, Sonia 
Mover Uranksy ‘45, and their daughter, Gayna 


Uransky ‘68 and ‘69 (MAT). 


1949 


Wallace R. Brasen died at his home in 
Lebanon, Tennessee, in September. He had 
spent his entire career with DuPont after 
earning an MS from the University of 
Southern California and a PhD in organic 
chemistry at Duke. Further details were 


unavailable at press time. 


1951 
Peter G. Loveland met his wife-to-be, 
Fannie Maze ‘49, while waiting on tables after 
his arrival home from duty in the Pacific. In 
early 1951 he was recalled as an infantry lieu- 
tenant during the Korean affair, but took time 
to marry Fannie first. He returned to the 
States in 1953 and met his daughter, Sarah 
‘74, Mr. 


Loveland was president and general manager 


the first of their six children. 


of the nail division of W. H. Maze Company 
and executive officer of American Nickeloid 
in Peru, Illinois. He died of lymphoma April 
15, 2000, in Spring Valley, Illinois, survived by 
his wife, three daughters, three sons, and 16 
grandchildren. 


Catherine C. Moll, a math major, began 
work with American Security and Trust 
Company in Washington, D.C., in 1956 and 
earned steadily increasing promotions and 
responsibilities until she was named vice pres- 
ident and trust investment officer in 1973. 
After retirement, she took a number of cours- 
es at Northern Virginia Community College in 
accounting and computer science and did 
part-time clerical work. She died in Arlington, 
Virginia, June 14, 2000, preceded in death by 
her mother, Gertrude Williams Moll ’18; an 
aunt, Dorothy Williams '16; and Albert Dunn 
‘16, an uncle. 


1952 


Gertrude Penner Innis was a retired librar- 


ian who spent part of her professional career 
as a special librarian to handicapped persons 
at the Wrentham State School near Boston. 
After the advent of a partial disability, she 
found her needs best met in an assisted living 
facility where she could enjoy optimum inde- 


pendence and congenial neighbors. She 
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collected materials on access, aging, disease, 
and health for the residents, and compiled 
family history and photo albums for her fami- 
ly, including her surviving three daughters and 
14 grandchildren. She died April 14, 2000, in 


Norton, Massachusetts. 


Grace Bransfield Mason died suddenly and 
unexpectedly January 2, 2000, following what 


was thought to be routine surgery. At Oberlin, 


Mrs. Mason was junior counselor at May 
Cottage and active in Girls’ Athletics (GAC) 
and with the Social Board. As a history major, 
she planned to become a teacher and stayed 
at Oberlin for a graduate year, taking courses 
in education and working with Katherine von 
Wenck, associate dean of women. She mar- 
ried G. Robert Mason ’54 in 1956, and, as he 
pursued his academic career, the family lived 
in a number of areas of the United States. 
Wherever she lived, Mrs. Mason kept up with 
her college friends and organized a number of 
reunions and parties with fellow graduates. 
She especially enjoyed frequent visits to the 
campus with her husband for class reunions 
and other events. Her husband; their three 
children, Douglas, Marcia, and David; and 
five grandchildren survive her. 


1953 

Ann Hallenbeck Mills was a retired teacher 
in West Hartford, 
Connecticut, until moving to Cape Cod in 
L992: 


Connecticut and Virginia schools before earn- 


who spent her years 


She taught for several years in 


ing a degree in library science. A volunteer 
typist for the Connecticut Braille Association, 
large type division, for several years, she 


worked for 15 years as a senior research pro- 


ject analyst for Aetna Life Insurance. For 28 


years, Mrs. Mills was on the board of directors 
ani the West Hartford League of Women Voters 
and a trustee for the league’s educational 
trust. She 
Hanson Mills 53, 
Mills died at age 69 August 30, 2000, at Cape 


Cod Hospital in Hyannis, leaving a daughter; 


married and divorced James 


who predeceased her. Mrs. 


two sons, including Jeffrey ’85; and four 


grandchildren. 


1955 


T. Temple Tuttle, a 


University music professor since 


Cleveland State 


1971, taught 


music education and ethnomusicology cours- 


es and specialized in researching the music ol 


India. He wrote a computer music analysis 
program called M.A.P.: The Music Analysis 
Package. He earned a master’s degree in 
music from Oberlin and a doctorate in educa- 
tion from the University of Maryland in 1971 
and received Fulbright scholarships in 1980 
and 1999, allowing him to study in India. He 
returned from his most recent excursion to 
the Far East last January. Although he focused 
on the music of India, he also collected musi- 
cal instruments from Africa, Japan, Latin 
America, and China, and demonstrated them 
in his classes. Before joining the CSU faculty, 
Mr. Tuttle taught in public schools near 
Philadelphia and in New York City. He died at 
age 66 June 23, 2000, of complications from 
lung cancer, leaving his wife of 25 years, two 


daughters, four sons, and six grandchildren. 


1958 

Dorothy Waddell Thogersen, a physician 
who earned her medical degree at Western 
Reserve University, focused much of her med- 
ical career on pain management. She worked at 
a San Francisco Hospital on a project called 
Alternative Therapies, a psychosomatic medi- 
cine clinic which offers nontraditional 
therapies including acupuncture, Shiatsu mas- 
sage, Jeldenkrais, as well as the usual 
medical-psychological treatments. She taught 
outpatient medicine on the clinical faculty of 
the University of California-San Francisco and 
spent her free time singing, playing piano and 
organ, sailing, ski touring, and bicycling. She 
died in Denver, Colorado, August 3, 2000, leav- 


ing her husband, a son, and a daughter. 


1967 


Adeline Mentzer spent 20 years as a vigor- 


ous community volunteer in Lansing, 
Michigan, before her divorce from attorney 
Joseph Fink "64 in her late 40s. She moved to 
San Diego and began graduate work toward an 
MBA at San Diego University, graduating with 
honors in 1995. She was executive director of 
the Lawyer's Club of San Diego, the largest 
bar association in San Diego County and 
noted for its advocacy of roles of women with- 
in the legal community. The organization 
reflected her own philosophy as a resolutely 
independent woman. She organized annual 
Lawyers Club golf tournaments and was an 
avid golfer herself. Ms. Mentzer died of can- 
cer July 6, 2000, at age 54. She is survived by 


her former husband and two sons. 
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Leslie A. Lawrence 


Enough Tupperware 


It’s a tricky matter, this business of asking and offering, of giving and taking. 


inally, we have enough Tupperware, and each time | open the 
cupboard and see the array, I’m reminded that we are not 
alone in this world. 

My spouse was recently diagnosed with cancer and people 
brought food: comfort foods and exotic foods and labor-intensive 
foods like homemade pesto from backyard basil, and fruit salads 
with perfectly round melonballs. People also shopped for us, 
weeded our garden, ferried our child, walked our dog, and brought 
books and tapes and videos and funny hats to mask the ravages of 
chemotherapy. 

We had a brigade of sorts, deftly organized by a couple of 
friends. They asked me for names of people to be called and tasks 
that needed to be done. I made up lists and handed them over. My 
spouse, a self-reliant sort, was touched 
by the outpouring of help, but also 
embarrassed by my willingness to 
accept and, at times, even to ask for it. 
We exchanged some harsh words. She, 
rightly pointing out that our friends 
had stressful lives themselves, won- 
dered why I couldn't manage more on 
my own. | reminded her that, even 
when we were both functioning, we 
barely managed to keep milk in the 
fridge. Now, not only was she out of 
commission, but there were a whole 
slew of new tasks—like explaining the 
situation to Sam’s teachers, and seeking out support groups, and 
shopping for nutritional supplements, and running out at odd 
hours for the black-and-white frappe she suddenly thinks she 
might be able to drink. “Besides,” I shouted, “people want to help. 
There's nothing wrong with letting them. Even with asking them!” 

I was tearful by now, protesting too much. I knew there were 
millions who coped daily, if not with cancer, with poverty, single 
motherhood, difficult children, many children, ailing parents, and 
on and on, and I wondered why I was so weak and spoiled that, 
even with plenty of help, I felt so overwhelmed that I was scream- 
ing at this very sick person I loved. Furthermore, I knew such 
questions were self-indulgent at a time like this; that instead of 
spending energy obsessing about my own deficient character, | 
ought to be doing some of the things I was considering asking 
other busy people to do. Like teaching myself to use the new com- 
puter. Or returning the borrowed toilet plunger that has been in 
the trunk of my car for months! 

Its a tricky matter, this business of asking and offering, of giv- 
ing and taking; it raises all the big questions about what it means 
to be in relationship or part of a community. I've spent a lot of time 
pondering these questions during those trying months and ever 
since. Still, | don’t know much: only that few of us are immune to 


the premium our culture puts on self-sufficiency, and yet, when 
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we open ourselves up to being helped, the rewards are many. 

| know that our friends’ desire to help was genuine, and the 
opportunity to do so felt like a gift to many of them. 

I know that the help we received made all the difference to me, 
to our son, and especially to my resistant spouse. She, and many 
other cancer patients I’ve recently met, say that the kindness of 
family and friends has a healing effect. 

And | know that those who fear accepting help because it will 
oblige them to give help in the future are not entirely mistaken. 

Take that Tupperware. Today, the sight of it is making me 
uneasy; reminding me of something I’ve wanted to forget. It hap- 
pened just a few months before my partner got sick. We received 
a notice from our son’s playgroup, asking us to bring a meal for 
another family with a cancer diagnosis. 
I definitely wanted to help, but all the 
detailed instructions in the letter put 
me off. Specifically, I remember read- 
ing that we weren't to send any 
containers that we wanted back. And I 
remember thinking, But we don’t have 
any decent containers that we don't 
want back! 

So what did | do? 

I bought take-out. 

It was good take-out, and | 
threw in a pretty card; but now, know- 
ing the solace I got from all those 
homemade dishes, from the those specific hands picking and 
peeling, slicing, and dicing, I’m filled with shame at the thought 
of that family eating food cooked carelessly by strangers. I’m also 
embarrassed by the realization that those nifty containers are not, 
after all, mine to keep. 

Not that I must return each to its rightful owner. I couldn't 
remember who gave which, and even if I could, I don't think their 
owners, a more evolved bunch than I, are counting on getting 
them back. But I am obliged to fill them up and pass them on the 
next time | learn of someone in need. 

That's the thing about gifts. Unlike items bought or sold, they 
are never simply yours to keep. At least they weren't in many 
native cultures as I learned from one of my favorite books, Lewis 
Hyde's The Gift. They were meant to be returned to their original 
donor, or better yet, to be passed on to someone new. They were 
supposed to always be in motion. 

So much for my loaded cupboards! But I don’t mind. Graced 
by so many gifts, I’m a different person now. Less grasping. More 
giving. 


Or, so I'd like to believe. 


Leslie Lawrence lives with her famil in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and is 


a writer, teaching at Tufts University. 
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Reunion Gift Committee challenges you to give $50,000 for your 50th class isn. 
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z ; BS Oia us ye At a recent on-campus 

i? meeting, the Class of 1951 

Reunion Gift Committee 

<},; members hold the plaque 

<< which lists the classes who 

+ have made the largest class 

¢, gifts for their 50th reunions. 
: The record is held by the 

* Class of 1942 and serves 

as a challenge to the Class 

of 1951 and future fiftieth 

reunion classes. 


Members pictured in the front row are Nancy Cooper, Class President; Bart Harrison, RGC Co-Chair; Mary Anne Kalm 
Dettman; and Brigitte Solmitz Alexander. The back row shows Larry Dettman, Bill Vobach, George Bowman, Earl 
Witzler and Jim Callison. Missing from the photo are Dick Bailey, RGC Co-Chair (he was attending another meeting 
on campus); Carolyn Darling Albaugh, Janet Spore Slater and Allan Weingold. 


Call or e-mail the Office of Gift Planning for information on how to make a gift in honor of your next reunion: 


Gift.planning@oberlin.edu 
440.775.8599 


The First Snow / photo by Liz Fox ’00 
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